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it SPARKLES! 


OU can actually see the 
difference between Pan- 
Am gasoline and other kinds. 
One look in the crystal-clear 
bowl of a Pan-Am pump and 
you know this gasoline is clean. 


Pan-Am is always free from 
clogging dirt and sediment, 
as well as the corrosives and 
carbon-forming elements 
found in less carefully refined 


gasolines. 
“Bot ofthesebettermotorprod- With this clean gasoline in 





ucts are sold by Pan-Am dealers the tank, your motor will, 


everywhere. Look for the famil- keep cleaner and run smooth- 
iar cream-colored Pan-Am pump. 


er. It will deliver added 
power and better its own 
mileage record. 


TOUGHER oil 


retains its body in spite of 
engine heat and friction. 
Thus it gives 100% lubrica- 
tion value; effective protec- 
tion for your motor. And it 
has the endurance to keep 


thinned to the danger point. 


“Pan eAmerican Petroleum 
Corporation 




















Have You Got 
Some Extra Cows? 


Winter is Here! More Feed Will 
Be Needed for Your Stock! 


Would you like to sell a few cows, calves, sheep or hogs for cash? A small classi- 
fied ad in The Progressive Farmer will find a buyer for what you have to offer. 
The Progressive Farmer goes into more than 475,000 farm homes each week and our 
classified section acts as a buying place for hundreds of these farmers regularly. The 
cost for running a classified ad in our paper is very low since the rate is just 27c 
per word. Our paper is published in four separate editions, each covering different 
parts of the South. Rates for the different editions gladly sent upon request. 


Wri ad and send e 
card stating what you have to cull end we shall be glad to writs your el and edvise 
you the cost. Address the nearest office. 

The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 














CLEAN OFF A BOG SPAVIN 


or thoroughpin promptly with 
Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 
thesame time.$2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid. Describe your case 
for special instructions. Write 
for valuable horse book 4-S free. 


fosepevines bch tact net 
vin on t. in 8 e t- 
tle = roe ¢ moaned them off. Horse 


ABSORBINE 





















WF. YOUNG, Inc. 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. | 












THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALEND/ 


Cf ony, January 2—We sin¥ 
cerely hope that 1928 may be 
even happier and more prosperous for! 
you than 1927 and that it may bring us" 
_ new opportunities = 
S for helpful service 
sto you and your # 
§ friends. pf 
5 6©Tuesday, January % 
s 3—Do you realize 7 
that bad teeth in ad- = 
dition to pain and | 
discomfort, are very 
likely to cause indi- 
gestion, rheumatism 
w and many other ail- 
# ments? It is true # 
H that there are thou-— 
sands of persons 
who have never own- | 
~ ed a toothbrush who 
are still in the land 
of the living, but proper daily care of the 
teeth would increase the health and com- 
fort of every one of them. ; 

Wednesday, January 4—When making 7 
icing add a little baking powder to the @ 
whites of the eggs before beating them. 
Then pour the hot syrup over the beaten 
eggs. The icing will be soft and creamy, @ 

Thursday, January 5—If the wick of @ 
your oil stove becomes uneven, burn it a 
few moments without kerosene. Wipe 
off the char thus formed and the wick 
will be smooth again. 

Friday, January 6.—The Italian hem- 
stitching retains its popularity as a decor- 
ation for table linen and towels. We 
shall be glad to send directions for doing 
it to anyone asking for them. Please en- 
close a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with your request. 

Saturday, January 7.—If you are the 
fortunate possessor of a piece,of grand- 
mother’s yellow gold jewelry bring it out 
and wear it on festive occasions. Those 
who follow the whims of fashion are us- 
ing these ornaments in preference to 
anything else. 

Sunday, January 8.—There never was 
a person who did anything worth doing 
that did not receive more than he gave. 
—H. W. Beecher. 


"DOING YOUR OWN PLUMBING | 
REPAIRS 


HE ability on ‘hie part of the 

householder to make minor or 
emergency plumbing repairs often saves 
much trouble, delay, and expense, accord- | 
ing to Farmers’ Bulletin 1460 entitled 
Simple Plumbing Repairs in the Home, 
issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Plumbing frequently 
gets out of order, and prompt attention 
to small repair jobs is necessary to its 
smooth, satisfactory operation, says the 
bulletin, which also explains how to do 
these jobs with a few simple tools. 


Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
free, while the supply lasts, from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


sa) 


ADY Skyline,” a White Leghorn 

hen owned by Goris Brothers, 
Canon City, Colorado, made a world’s 
record by laying 235 eggs in 235 -onsecu- 
tive days in the Colorado Egg Laying 
Contest. 










































¢ ‘ane FARM WOMAN : 
a = BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


Cor. Hargett and Cotton Exch. Bidg. Slaughter Bidg. 
McDowell Sts. 





A NEW OIL LAMP 
BURNS 944 A 

H. V. Johnson, 609 W. Lake a Chicago, IIl., 
the inventor of a wonderful new oil lamp that 
burns 94% air and beats gas or electricity, is 
offering to give one free to the first user in 
each locality who will help introduce it. Write 
him for particulars. Agents wanted. Adv. 

















COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING | 

OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 

OFFICE NEAREST THE DER. see At i 
OFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 

DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879, 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Two years ........ $1.00 Eight years ........ $3.08 
Five years ........ $2.00 One year ...... 50 cents” 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT’ 
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The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman 











Special Issue for Farm Women, Pub- 
lished Fifth Saturday in Any Month 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1927 


Next Special Issue for Farm. 
Women Will Appear March 31, 1928 








~ “@Bouneva, the Mystery ©&Doman 


ELL do I remember visiting as a child 

the little cabin home of Aunt Marenda 

and Uncle Robert Blockely (pronounc- 

ed Block-ly) in the extremely remote 
mountains of North Georgia. Aunt Marenda has had 
three given names and three family names—but what 
her first and true given name and family name were 
she cannot remember and has never learned. But I 
must take this up again further on in my letter. 

It was usually winter when we visited my far-away 
uncle and aunt. As Aunt Marenda was already grow- 
ing old, her every manner and custom molded years 
before, was strictly pioneer. The home in which she 
lived was a little log cabin, with a stick-and-clay chim- 
ney and windows without glass that were closed by 
rough board shutters as a sort of security against the 
Indians. The low chimney was built of sticks daubed 
outside and lined inside with mud made from common 
clay. The furniture consisted of high-headed wooden 
bedsteads, homemade chairs, rag rugs, and home- 
woven counterpanes with lace borders. which her own 
deft fingers had knit. She cooked on the open fireplace, 
and, let me add, that food was most delicious! 

After supper, she brought in a long piece of “rich 
pine” and lighted it, wedging it, pioneer-fashion, in the 
crevices of the chimney where it would illuminate. the 
entire room. Now as she took up a ball of- homespun 
yarn and four knitting needles made from umbrella 
ribs and began knitting, we began to beg for stories 
about herself when she was “our size.” And she would 
entertain us for half the night. My favorite of all 
those far-away stories and the one now remembered 
most clearly, I shall now try to relate. 


I. “‘We Built an Open Fire” 


Y AUNT was born in the southern part of 
WWM North Carolina about the year 1845, since 

her earliest recollections are of the year 
1849. One fine morning, so her story goes, in the sum- 
mer of 1849, when so many people were being seized 
with the gold fever, her father yoked up his oxen to 
a rude little wagon covered 
with a canvas sheet. He load- 
ed it with provisions, such as 
cornmeal, salt, beans, and the 
like, a few cooking utensils, 
ammunition to supply further 
provisions, and some blankets. 
Among the passengers were 
her baby sister (whose name 
she can’t remember), herself, 
and her mother. Her brother 
and her father walked much 
of the time, for it was slow 
and tiresome to ride. 

When they had driven for a 
few days, my aunt does not 
remember how many, they 
stopped to camp for the night. 
“Not having any tent,” said 
my aunt, “we built an open ~ 
fire.” And that seemed to 
spell their doom. 


What followed that ‘night 
and immediately after is thus 
described by my aunt :— 


“Having finished supper, 
we all sat down to rest. 
Suddenly we were startled 
by a wild whoop. Before 
we could move, the Indians/ 
burst upon us. With deadly 
blows from their tomahawks 
and clubs, they slew my 
father, brother, and mother. 
They lay bleeding and dead 


years of age. 
good many years ago. 


is of home-woven dark 
“gored with ruffles,” 


cesta 


~~ 





DO YOU NOT LIKE HER KIND AND 
GENTLE FACE? 


Aunt Marenda when she was about 67 
Photograph was taken a 
The waist is of 
green waterproof, with “half mutton-ham” 
Sleeves and basque waist line. 
brown linsey, cut 


By MRS. FLOYD TILLEY 
Gilmer County, Georgia 








TRANGE indeed is this true story sent us 

by Mrs. Tilley in our “Old Times” series 

—the siory of an aunt far up in the moun- 
tains of Rabun County, Georgia, who does not 
know her true name or who her parents were, 
Passing strange to us of this day seem the experi- 
ences of her childhood; equally strange also is the 
enduring impress of those experiences upon the 
habits of her later life amid totally different sur- 
roundings. How it came about that she once knew 
her name and parents, but can remember them no 
longer; how the strange notions, tastes, and habits 
were acquired which cling to her so tenaciously 
to this day; and the account she gives of the iso- 
lated life from which she was so violently and so 
unwillingly rescued—these are the burden of an- 
other remarkable “Old Times” letter. 








on the ground. The Indians seized me as I scream- 

ed with terror and saw my baby sister roughly torn 

from the arms of its dying mother. 
“The next I remember was the 
next day, or some days later, when 

I awoke and saw Indians all about 

me and heard their queer talking to 

each other. I also remember that 
they were kind to me and gave me 
the shoulderblade bone of some ani- 

mal with a face carved on it for a 

doll; this they gave me to play with 

when I cried.” 

My aunt related that the Indians 
also made for her and her sister 
some “all-day suckers” from lean 
dried meat, though of course they 
were not called “all-day suckers” in 
those days. 

As time went on 
the little girls be- 


came accustomed 
to their new ways. 
They thought it clay” 


" nothing strange to 
sit on the ground 
around the fire and eat toasted 
frogs, lizards, and forest animals, 
and to sleep on the ground on beds 
made of skins and leaves. 


Il. The Little Captives Learn 
to Like Wild Life 


CASIONALLY the In- 

dians would move in 

search of better hunting 
grounds. One time when they moved, 
‘my aunt judged from events hap- 
pening later that she. must have been 
about 13 years old and her sister 
about. 10, they stopped near the bank 
of the Holston River in Tennessee. 
Here a most interesting story she 
relates of helping to put up their 
wigwams and also of deadening 
trees and fixing a little plot for 
corn ground. She, her sister “To- 
tella” (as she was called by the In- 
dians), the Indian mother, and her 
grown-up: daughter were the field 
hands, while the men hunted and 
fished. _My aunt said that she was 


The skirt 








Pots for boiling and stewing were 
chimney. 
hearth in a skillet, or spider, or oven, 


well satisfied and often carried the baby of the elder 
daughter on her back as the Indians did. She could, by 
then, carry on any of their work and declared she and 
her little sister were really happy, although the wom- 
an’s lot among the Indians was a hard one. 


My aunt's Indian name was “Bouneva,” her sister’s 
“Totella.” What these names meant, I do not remem- 
ber that my aunt ever told us. 


In the years of their childhood and girlhood among 
their kind captors, my aunt and her little sister Totella 
were never overwhelmed by elaborate wardrobes. There 
were no “Sunday dresses” and “everyday dresses,” so 
dear to a little girl’s heart, for to these children the 
days and their dresses were both “all alike.” 

The Indians, my aunt said, wove a kind of fringe 
from fiber of cedar bark, which was worn usually as 
skirts, while-the body of the dress was of skins. They 
also wove a fringe from grass. The upper part of the 
costume was sometimes made of squirrel skins and 
occasionally of otter skin. They also had some striped 
blankets, which the men wore, that my aunt found out 
later were bought from fur traders. 

I have already mentioned some of the toasted viands 
the children used to eat around the camp fire. My 
aunt often told me about the food supplies and cooking 
methods of the Indians. She said they had baskets 
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THE MOUNTAN HOME OF UNCLE ROB AND AUNT MARENDA 


hung on a rack in the “stick and 
Frying and baking were done over the coals on the 


woven water-tight of grass and roots. In these bas- 
kets the food was placed with an abundance of water. 
Then stones were heated and dropped in until they de- 
cided the food was done. 

The Indians traveled about during the season that 
food grew and collected sufficient supplies for winter. 
The men fished and hunted; the women dried and pre- 
served the game and gathered berries and roots and 
bulbs for food. One of the principal foods was camass 
(pronounced cam-mas) resembling young onions, which 
my aunt said were very good. These were pounded in 
the mortar and made into a bread which was stored 
away. The mortar was an oval basin made from a 
sort of soft stome and the pestle was a long rock used 
for pounding up food to be cooked. 


They also gathered wappatoes, a kind of cotaba: 
These grew in lakes. The women rowed a canoe along 
and with sticks, or with their bare toes, they would 
pull them loose and gather them off the top of the water. 

There is. much more I should like to tell about my 
aunt’s life among the Indians but it would make this 
letter too long. I must hasten/to its close. 

My aunt said it was getting late in autumm. There 
was a report that “white faces” had been seen. The 
Indians were much alarmed; and especially were the 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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The Progressive Pa 


ONbew OVear’s GResolutions 


UST a few rambling thoughts I have about 

New Year’s resolutions and since that is 

what is in my mind, suppose you and I 

talk about them today, this great last 
day of the year. 

“Resolutions for 1928!” you exclaim. “What's the 
“use in making them when we can’t 
keep them one time in fifty?” Well, 
that one is worth while, worth 
talking about, isn’t it? 

This morning about 5 o'clock I 
awoke and lay looking at the misty, 
drifting clouds. Suddenly there 
was a rift in them and through the 
clear space I saw a brilliant star. 

“Why, there’s that same star 
again,” I exclaimed to myself, 
“and I thought I had lost it for- 
ever.” Now resolves are like that, we claim them, we 
make them a part of ourselves and then in the maze of 
everyday living they become hazy and we lose them. 
But an idea can’t be lost, and suddenly some day when 
we need it, it comes back clear and bright, a star of 
light and guidance. 

It’s real fun to make New Year’s resolutions and it 
is profitable, too. The way I reckon it is that to make 
a resolution one has to think. Even one thought makes 
life that much richer. If it’s a good thought, it makes 
the world that much better. 


Even Broken Resolutions Are Good 


O BE sure, every resolution is not kept. Neither 
is every good intention. Yow recollect the say- 
ing that “The road to hell is paved with good 

intentions.” That’s all right—it’s good intentions turned 

into deeds that peoples Heaven and makes 
this world a mighty good place in which 
to live. Good resolutions may be broken 
now and then but millions of these made 
today will stick. 


Even good intentions may have their 
uses in the great scheme of things. Be- 
fore Thanksgiving, a friend, Mrs. Grimes, 
decided to give Mrs. French, a neighbor, 
a turkey. Without Mrs. Grimes know- 
ing it, her little daughter told Mrs. 
French. Mrs. Grimes had a chance to 
sell her turkey and did so with the men- 
tal reservation that she would give 
another at Christmas instead. When 
Thanksgiving came and there was no 
bird, Mrs. French was so disappointed 
that she went for a walk. She wandered 
to a farm away back in the woods, stop- 
ped in the house and found the man and 
his wife ill and in need of a doctor, a 
friend, and a little money. Who will say 
the Blessed Father of us all did not have 
a hand in that broken resolution of Mrs. 
Grimes ? 


Will James was a young man who six 
years ago resolved to.develop his musical 
ability. After much effort spent prac- 
ticing on the piano he found that his 
fingers had grown too stiff on plow han- 
dles to accomplish much there. A dozen 
instruments he tried, from the mandolin 
to the piccolo. At last he gave it up. 


His resolution to succeed in music had 
been sincere. Will had learned some- 
thing of the technique of music and here 
is proof that no knowledge is useless. 
One Sunday evening a group of youths 
gathered in the James’ living room to 
listen to the radio. One took up a mar- 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 








By MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Editor, Woman's Dept., The Progressive Farmer 
ee 


RESOLVE— 


q To keep my health! " 
To do my work! b 
To live! "i 
To see to it that I grow and gain and give! 
Never to look behind me for an hour! 
To wait in weakness and to walk in power! } 
But always fronting onward toward the light! 
Always and always facing toward the right! 


00D IO 


The father of a home has his share in the upbringing 
of the children to be sure. If he’s cranky or over- 
indulgent, he can make a mother’s efforts almost noth- 
ing. On the other hand, it is a woman’s own appointed, 
foreordained work to guide her home so joyously and 
so wholeheartedly that her children and her husband are 
healthy of body, wholesome of mind, generous of spirit, 
and sturdy of principle. 


Aids to Fireside Serenity 


LENTY of fuel is Dad’s job. Clean, bright lights 
with good lamp shades is mother’s. Comfort- 
able chairs, so placed that every member of the 

family can read and write without eye-strain and dis- 
cemfort are requisites of an enjoyed living room. 
Having achieved comfort, a resolve to have good read- 
ing is the next step. Father wants his farm paper, the 
county paper, and a city daily. Mother wants at least 
one good woman’s magazine and Child Welfare. The 
boys want some such magazine as Popular Mechanics, 

| and the small children should certainly 
have St. Nicholas or something else 
suited to their age. Sister may like some 
special magazine, dealing with art or 
home economics. Certainly the whole 
family should have the privilege of some 
such general magazine as the Literary 
Digest. ; 

Equipment for fun, the children want, 
too. A shelf or a box containing pop 
corn and popper, dominoes, and other 
devices for entertainment and amusement 
is worth a resolve and a systematic plan. 


And while getting, let us get a radio 
if it be at all humanly possible—a good 
one if we can, otherwise, the best to be 
obtained under existing circumstances. 


Man has dreamed—I suppose from the 
beginning of time—of when grosser met- 
als could be turned into gold and when 
this material wealth and _ intellectual 
wealth might circulate freely. We read 
with joy the tale of the flying carpet, 
of celestial chariots, of wizards trans- 
ported from strange far lands. What 
does it all mean—this never ceasing 
pleasure in keeping such tales alive? A 
deep-seated though perhaps wunrecog- 
nized desire within ourselves to know all 
peoples, a loyalty to all humanity, here- 
tofore given to our own restricted neigh- 
borhoods only. 

But modern science and mechanical in- 
genuity have bridged time and space in 
the radio. In fact, science has moved so 
rapidly that we are a little stunned. But 
it’s well to stimulate our appreciation of 
the radio and utilize it to advance the 
lure of country life in its draw against 
the fascinations of town. The radio is 








tial hymn sung by a New York choir— 

another, then another joined in horrible incadence. Will 
Protested and while trying to tell them how to make less 
moise and more music, one of the boys said, “If you 
know so much about the right kind of music, why don’t 
you show us?” That was four years ago at Christmas 
time. : Today that chorus of boys, under Will’s direc- 
tion, is the joy and charm of the community. More- 
over, it has produced a group of clean, fine young men 
such as only honest occupation and recreation ever 


produces. 


The finest resolve any woman ever made, I suppose, 
@was to make home happy, and to keep everyone con- 
tented within it. And to do this, believe me, is no 
small job, in this day of counter attractions and good 
roads and moving pictures. It takes the wisdom of the 
serpent and the harmlessness of the dove for a woman 
to guide her home so diligently and so gaily that the 
children love their home fireside better than that of 
some neighbor’s. 


both entertaining and educational. 

Fred Richardson is 19 years old. All his life the 
advantages of education have been held up to him. 
Somehow, someway, if he would “just stick close to 
Dad and the farm,” a chance for him to go to college 
would be managed. He stuck, he labored; but 19 years 
passed and the college opportunity was gone. He 
was bitter. 

Then came the radio, so wonderful, so beyond com- 
prehension that his belief in divine plans came back. 
“Surely,” he said to his father, “since there are hidden 
powers like this there may be purposes, uses for me, 
ignorant and unlettered as I am.” 

The radio has stimulated Fred’s imagination. It has 
taken him out of himself. There are times when he 
cannot cross the room quickly enough to shut off some 
objectionable jazz, but all in all, he has gained in 
knowledge. Orchestra music soothes his troubled 
spirits, a lovely voice inspires him, away off there, 17 
miles from the nearest village. Sunday morning when 


he cannot go to church, he tunes in on the sermon of Ri 
His individual moral and social pur- 7 
pose has been strengthened and his capacity to turn the 8 


a master mind. 


knowledge that comes over the air to a useful purpose 
has grown. “I reckon I’m another and better fellow,” 
was his smiling declaration, “in the three years since 
I've had the radio.” What is true of Fred Richardson 
is and will be true of thousands of others. Children 
love the radio, boys rejoice in it, it saves mother from 
loneliness, keeps father in touch with the markets, 
soothes the sick, and entertains the aged. 


A Resolve to Love Our Work 


VE time, when first made President, Roose- 

velt sat at a luncheon listening to several 

public officials, each telling how only the 
welfare of his country made him-sacrifice his comfort 
for a thankless constituency. Roosevelt listened, and 
when it came his turn he said: “Now, gentlemen, let 
there be no misunderstanding. I like my job, I want to 
keep it four years longer. I have thoroughly enjoyed 
my life and my work, because I believe that real suc- 
cess does not depend on the position one holds, but on 
how one carries oneself in that position.” 


I like that. A woman must love her position as 
homemaker. She cannot give out joy unless it is in her. 
She can’t inspire success in her children unless she 
herself is a success in her chosen work. If you have 
read Edna Ferber’s So Big, you know what I mean. 
So Big’s mother was a school teacher who had been 
reared in idleness and vain ‘deals. She married far 
beneath her in a worldly sense, but did she sit and com- 
plain when hardship and sorrow came? Not a bit of 
it! She made the best of circumstances within her 
home before her husband died, and out in the fields and 


the city markets afterward. The pivot around whick. 


the whole story swings is that she was happy within 
her own heart and therefore made her little boy and 
her husband happy also. Read the rest of the story 
for yourself. 

So '‘Big’s mother did one job at a time, within the 
home, first, and out in the business world next, after 
there were no little children within the home to take 
up her undivided time and loyalty. And that makes me 
wonder about this passion for money-making by 
women. Lots of us must make money, to be sure, 6r 
else do without many of the actual needs and comforts 
of life, but, that does not alter the fact that when we 
are earning money we are serving two masters. 

Now, do not misunderstand me for a moment. The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman is going to go 
right on helping us turn everything we can into dollars 
and cents and devising new means of doing it, but let’s 
consider this: Isn’t it a man’s divine birthright to pro- 
vide food and shelter for his family, just as it is a 
woman’s equally divine birthright to develop to the 
fullest the health and talents of the human beings en- 
trusted to her care? Yes, we women want to help our 
men in every way, especially in an emergency, but for 
goodness sake, let’s know when to stop. Let’s not 
make the mistake of robbing a man of his responsi- 
bility, his initiative, and the self-respect that comes to 
him from standing before the world as one who pro- 
vides for his family capably and sufficiently. 


But I Like to Earn Money 


SUPPOSE there never was a woman born 
OF who didn’t have.a joy*in the feeling that she 

was capable of earning some money on her 
own account. Sometimes though that is dearly bought. 
For instance, I know a woman whose husband provides 
amply, even luxuriously. It gives the mother a great 
deal of pleasure to sell her candy at a dollar a pound, 
never realizing that the time and energy her small 
daughter spends in packing the candy daintily should 
be spent in either relaxation or studying her school 
lessons. It never occurs to her that she and everyone 
who helps her is tired and fussy, Everyone who does 
not help her suffers equally by the loss of cheerful, 
rested companions. Question: Does the family lose or 
gain by mother’s ability to make money? 


Decide what is important. What most women get 
out of making money is the inspiration, the ideas they 
get from the people they meet, the change from the 
four walls of the house. If that’s what we get, then 
money-making is well worth while, and we’re better 
wives and mothers because of it. 

A resolve to find what is really important in our 
lives and most conducive to the upbuilding of a home 
is worthy of deep and serious thought. 

Running water is a necessity and should be in every 
home in the country. How are we women going to 
have strength and energy left for taking care of a man 
and children and a home and have leisure to develop 
ourselves a little bit if we spend our lives hauling 

(Concluded on page 16) 
os. 
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“©What Movie © Shall ©€De Go to CSee?”’ 





, 


N OUR November 19 issue we announced a 

new service for our readers—the monthly 

publication of a list of approved or “Blue 

Ribbon” motion pictures. This popular fea- 
ture is offered by The Progressive Farmer in collab- 
oration with the Youth’s Companion, and the very 
highest standards will be observed in the selection of 
the relatively small number of movies included in this 
list—pictures we can commend to our readers as fine, 
clean, and wholesome. 


Hereafter this service will deal with new pictures, but 
just to catch up we are reviewing a large number that 
have appeared during the past year. And we again 
suggest that every reader clip out this alphabetically 
arranged list and use it for ready reference, along with 
other such lists to appear each month hereafter. 


A Little Metro-Goldywn- Mayer. 

An incorrigibly forward youth meets his fate in a Pull- 
man car. William Hi&ines, Claire Windsor. 

Alaskan Adventures—Pathe. 

A genuine record of game huntin 
ery in Alaska. By Capt. Jack Ro 
the bow-and-arrow expert. 

The Wolf—Columbia Pictures. 

Another entertaining melodrama, boasting a clever de- 

tective story plot and a surprise ending. 
Beauty—First National. 

A little pretender, who thinks she cares more for wealth 
than for love, discovers her mistake and drops her pre- 
tense. Billie Dove, Lloyd Hughes. 

April Showers—Chadwick Pictures. 

An immigrant umbrella vendor finds America a land of 
fulfillment for himself and his little daughter. Alexander 
Carr and Baby Peggy. 

Auctioneer, The—William Fox. 

The joys and sorrows of a Jewish immigrant sympathet- 
ically pictured. George Sidney. 

Babe Comes Home, The—First National. 

The romance of a baseball star and a pretty girl who 
launders his shirts. Babe Ruth, Anna Q. Nilsson, Louise 
Fazenda. 

Bardelys the Magnificent—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

An eighteenth century romance in which a dashing cava- 
lier risks his head to win his lady. John Gilbert, Eleanor 
Boardman. 

Battling Butler—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

An aristocratic weakling impersonates: a middle-weight 
champion with comic results. Buster Keaton. 

Behind the Front—Paramount. 

A rollicking farce among the doughboys of the A.E.F. 
Wallace Beery and Raymond Hatton. 

Ben Hur—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

General Lew Wallace’s classic story. The naval battle 
and chariot race are thrilling. Ramon Navarro. 
Better "Ole, The—Warner Brothers. 

Bruce Bairnsfather’s “Old Bill” lives over on the séreen 
his ups and downs in the Great War. Syd Chaplin. 
Bigger Than Barnum’s—Film Booking Office. 

Circus life, and its code of courage and conduct, well ren- 
dered by Viola Dana and George Hara. 
Black Pirate, The—United Artists. 

A daring adventurer turns buccaneer to avenge his father 
and rid the seas of piracy. Beautiful color photography. 
Douglas Fairbanks. 

Blind Alleys—Paramount. 

Fate separates a newly married pair and reunites them 
only after many wanderings. Thomas Meighan, Greta Nissen. 
Boy Rider, The—F. B. O. 

An orphaned waif and an old-timer join forces to outwit 
an outlaw. Buzz Barton, Frank. Rice. 

Chang— Paramount. 

_An extraordinary picture of native life in the jungles of 
Siam. Made by the explorers Merian Cooper and Ernest 
Schoedsack, who also made “Grass,” another superb picture. 
Clinging Vine, The—Producers’ Distributing Corporation. 

A mannish young business woman learns the value of 
femininity from a modern grandmother. Leatrice Joy, Tom 
Moore. 

Devil Horse, The—Pathe. 

Rex, the equine star, in a lively story of frontier life and 
animal devotion. 

Early to Wed—William Fox. 

A newly-wed family learn the folly of splurging and sham. 
Katherine Perry and Matt Moore. 
Ella Cinders—First National. 

The ever-appealing story of Cinderella in a very modern 
setting. Colleen Moore. 

Fighting Eagle, The—Pathe-DeMille. 

swashbuckling melodrama of the time of Napoleon, taken 
from Conan Doyle’s story, “The Adventures of Gerard.” Rod 
LaRocque, Phyllis Haver, Sam DeGrasse. 
Fire Brigade, The—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

A romantic melodrama built on the faithfulness and cour- 
age of our firemen. Charles Ray, May McAvoy. 
Flaming Forest, The—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

The stirring story of the founding of the Northwest Mount- 
ed Police. Antonio Moreno and Renee Adoree. 
Flaming Frontier, The—Universal. 

General Custer’s last fight at the Little Big Horn, and the 
events that led up to it. Hoot Gibson. 
Flying Horseman, The—William Fox. 

Eight urchins in a flivver rescue their cowboy hero and 
help him win the race. Buck Jones. 
Forever After—First National. 

A thwarted boy and gil romance reblooms in war time. 
Mary Astor and Lloyd Hughes. 

Forlorn River—Paramount. 

- - aga Grey’s romance of a repentant cattle rustler. 
olt. 

Galloping Fury; One Glorious Scrap—Universal. 

“Western” pictures both, full of hard riding, swift action, 
clean comedy, and sound of moral. The first features Hoot 
Gibson; the second, Fred Hume. 

Genera], The—United Artists. 

The solemn-faced Buster Keaton as a locomotive engineer 
who tries to do his bit for the Confederacy. 
Gorilla Hunt, The—F. B. O. 

A remarkable picture of Ben Burbridge’s expedition into 
the African jungles. 
Grase—Paramount. 

The epical story of the wanderings of a Persian tribe in 
search of pasturage for their herds. Unusually fine. 


and of wonderful scen- 
rtson and Art Young, 


Jack 





Guns—U niversal, 

A cowboy and a superannuated newspaper editor together 
rid a Western town of its undesirable element. Jack Hoxie. 
Her Honor the Governer—F. B. 0. 

A modern woman, who has adopted a political career, 
finds the opportunity and the need for.a true maternal sac- 
rifice. Pauline Frederick. 

Hidden Way, The—Associated Exhibitors. 

A dear old lady, by her loving faith, regenerates three 
lawbreakers. Mary Carr. 
High Hat—First National. 

A farce in which two jealous extra men of the Hollywood 
studios contend for the affections of a little wardrobe girl. 
Mary Brian, Ben Lyon. 

Hills of Peril—William Fox. 

A mysterious cowboy makes war against the lawless ele- 
ment in a wild, unsettled country and restores order. Buck 
Jones and his horse. 

It Must Be Love—First National. 

Fernie Schmidt ran away from her father’s delicatessen 
shop only -to be led back by Dan Cupid. Colleen Moore, 
Jean Hersholt. 

Jaws of Steel—Warner Bros. 

A dog that has been given a bad name lives it down and is 
reunited to his baby mistress. Rin-Tin-Tin, Baby Mary 
Louise Miller. 

Johnny Get Your Hair Cut—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

Orphaned but self-reliant, a little stable boy wins the 
great handicap race for the man who befriended him. Jackie 
Coogan. 

Kid Brother, The—Paramount. 

The lively and farcical adventures of a 
impersonates the sheriff, his father. Harold 
Laddie—F. B. O. 

Gene Stratton-Porter’s rustic romance faithfully translated 
to the scften. John Bowers. 

Land Without the Law, The—First National. 

A melodrama of the great Arizona drouth of 1880, notable 
for its long shots of a half-million-acre cattle ranch, show- 
ing how the great herds are turned and saved from stam- 
pedes. Ken Maynard and 
his gifted horse, Tarzan. 
Last Frontier, The — Pro- 

ducers’ Distributing 
Company. 

Adventures of the 
homesteaders of the '60’s; 
Indian raids and stamped- 
ing buffalo herds. il- 
liam Haines and Marguer- 
ite de la Motte. 

Lazy Lightnin’—Universal. 

An original sort of cow- 
boy who found the way to 
health for a little sick lad. 
Art Accord and Bobby 
Gordon. 

Let It Rain—Paramount. 

An irresponsible young 
maritie is steadied by the 
influences of danger, love, 
and_ discipline. Douglas 
MacLean. 
meee a Saunders — F. 


oungster who 
loyd. 


A surgeon who has turned cowboy resumes his profes- 
— to save an orphan’s life. Fred Thompson and Silver 

ing. 

Levers—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. > 

The corroding effects of scandal powerfully presented. 
Ramon Navarro, Alice Terry. 
Lovey-Mary—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

An orphan herself, Mary befriends another orphan and 
finds happiness amd a home thereby. Bessi¢ Love. 

Garden, The—F. B. O. 

A boy and girl romance stands the test of fame and long 
separation. Raymond Keane, Margaret Morris. 
Man Nobody The—Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 

The life of Christ told in scenes from the Holy Land. 
Titles by Bruce Barton. 

Men of the Night—Sterling Productions, Inc. : 

An old woman’s unwavering ideals reclaim a wayward 
youth who has befriended her. Mary Carr. 
Metropolis—U. F. A. 

The evils of a civilization that worships money and ma- 
chinery presented in an allegory of real power with remark- 
able photographic effect. German cast and direction. 
Midnight Kiss, The—William Fox. 

His pigs and the medicine he had compounded for their 
ailments meant more to the young hero than girls did. 
Richard Walling and Janet Gaynor. 
Mike—Metro-Goldw yn- Mayer. 

The comic adventures of an Irish section-boss and his 
children. Sally O’Neill and William Haines. 

More Pay, Less Work—William Fox. 

_ Two young people show their parents that codperation 
is better business than competition. Mary Brian and Charles 
Rogers. 

Mother—Film Booking Office. 

A mother’s old-fashioned ideals help a straying son and 
husband back to self-respect and safety. 
Music Master. The—William Fox. 

The well-known play, in which a father, always forgets? 
of self, seeks and finds a long-lost daughter. Alec B. Fran- 
cis, Lois Moran. 

My Old Dutch—Universal. 

A quaint costermonger tale of parental sacrifice and a 
child’s need of love, not riches. Pat O'Malley. 
Mysterious Rider, The—Paramount. 

Zane Grey’s romance of the homesteaders of the West 
translated for the screen. Jack Holt. 

Nervous Wreck, The—Producers’ Distributing Corporation. 

Love and a series of lively adventures cure a hypochon- 
driac. Harrison Ford. 

Night Cry, The—Warner Bros. 

Rin Tin Tin risks his life in defending his flock from a 
mysterious foe. 

No Man’s Gold—William Fox. 

The exciting adventures of an odd trio in search of a 
lost mine. Tom Mix and “Tony.” 
Old Ironsides—Paramount. 

A remarkable picture, based on the glorious exploits of 
the old frigate “Constitution” when Decatur, Lawrence, and 
oth heroes of the sea manned her guns. Charles Farrell, 
Wallace Beery, Esther Ralston, George Bancroft. 


One Increasing Purpose—William Fox. 

A screen version of Mr. Hutchinson’s novel of the World 
War veteran who aspired to lead the world into the King- 
dom of Heaven. Edmund Lowe, Lila Lee. 
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Outlaw Dog, The—F. B. O. 

This dog was given a bad name, but he vindicated himself 
by foiling a mail robbery and preventing a train wreck. 

angen 

Overland Stage, The—First National. 

The romance of road building and of the great transpor- 
tation systems in the Far West. Maynard and ‘ 
his “horse. 

Pals in Paradise—Producers’ Distributing Corporation. 

A plucky Eastern girl contests the mining claim of a 
young Westerner and wins both mine and man. Marguer- 
ite de la Motte, John Bowers. 

Petters, The—Paramount. 

Through the unexpected assistance of an oil gusher a 
down-trodden father reasserts himself. Very amusing. W. 
C. Fields, Mary Alden. 

The—Paramount. 

A football star who earns his way through college, wins 

the game and the girl. Richard Dix, Esther Ralston. — 
Raiders, The—First National. 

Laid in the period following the Civil War when the In- 
dians were impatiently awaiting the justice due them, this 
photoplay possesses con istorical value. Ken May- 
nard, Ann Drew, Chief Yowlache. 
Remember—Commonwealth Film Co. 

An unselfish young woman's lifelong habit of steppin 
aside for an unappreciative little sister is inally rewarded. 
Dorothy Phillips, Earle Metcalf. 

Return of Peter Grimm, The—W illiam Fox. 

A bungling benefactor is permitted to return from the 
grave to rectify his mistake of judgment. Alec Francis. 

Business—Producers’ Distributing Corporation. 

A society butterfly finds that satisfaction is to be found 
only in service. Vera Reynolds. 
Rookies— Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. . 

Life in a military training camp humorously presented in 
a comedy with Karl Dane and George K. Arthur. 

Rese of the Golden West—First National. 

Minna Caroline Smith’s romance of California’s Spanish 
regime, in which a dashing caballero and a convent-bred 
duenna become the pawns of designing politicians, but are 
geek Remora set right by the extremely likeable villain. 

ary Astor, Gilbert Roland, Montague Love. 

Rose of the Tenements—F. B. O. 

A foster-sister’s patriotism delivers a misguided youth 
from anti-American propaganda. Shirley Mason, John Harron. 
Rubber Tires—Producers’ Distributing Corporation. 

An ambitious daughter and an old flivver are the means 
of rehabilitating a ne’er-do-well. Bessie Love, Harrison Ford. 
Runaway E: The—Universal. 

A cowboy engineer kidnaps an express train, and justifies 
the deed. Jack Daugherty. 

The—Warner Bros. = 
is buddy’s faith converts a coward and a sham into 
hero. Kenneth Harlan. 

Savage, The—EFirst National. 

A scientist’s hoax and make-believe wild man produce 
some good fun. Ben Lyon and May McAvoy. 

Kelly, Slide—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

A conceited young pitcher from a bush league learns that 
grandstand plays are not all there is to being a Big Leaguer. 
William Haines and the New York Yankees. 

jal Delivery—Paramount. 

A clean, bubbling farce based upon a secret-service man’s 
efforts to live up to his dad’s expectations. Eddie Cantor. 
Stolen Ranch—Universal. 

A cowboy’s courage and devotion to his shell-shocked 
buddy win ck a heritage. Fred Hume. 

Derby, The—First National. ; 

A jockey wins back his lost nerve in the resolve to ride 
the entry of his sweetheart to success. William Collier,’ Jr., 
Mary Astor. 

Sadie—First National. j 

The mirthful romance of a shop-girl and a subway train 
guard. Dorothy Mackaill and Jack Mulhall. 

Take It From Me—Universal. . 

A clever stenographer’s good sense helps a spendthrift 
youth regain a fortune. Reginald Denny. 

Taxi! Taxi!—Universal. 

The accidental acquisition of a bandit’s taxicab helps to 
untangle a struggling \architect’s fortunes and romance. 
Edward Everett Horton. 

Teli It to the Marines—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

The soul of the Marine Corps engagingly pictured. Lon 
Chaney, William Haines. 

Three Faces, East—Producers’ Distributing — 

War drama of Britain’s secret service. Clive 
Ames, Jetta Goudal, Henry Walthall. 

Tim Hats—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

The lively adventures of three doaghbore in the Army of 
Occupation. Conrad Nagel, Claire indsor. 
Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!—First National. 4 

The uproariously funny story of a cross-continental walk- 
ing match. Harry Langdon. 

Two Girls Wanted—William Fox. : 

John Golden’s stage success, portraying the amateur 
stenographer who landed a job and the 100 per cent efficient 
secretary who annexed a husband, usingly duplicated on the 
screen. Janet Gaynor, Marie Mosquini. 

Unknown Cavalier, The—First National. Poet 

A horse and his cowboy master, unmask a villain and 
rescue a kidnapped child. Ken Maynard and Tarzan. 
Upstage— Metro-Goldw yn- Mayer. ee 

A conceited little variety performer learns humility and 
consideration for others. orma Shearer and Oscar Shaw. 
Vanishing American, The—Paramount. _ 

The Indian’s tragic destiny romantically portrayed by 
Richard Dix. 

Waning Sex, The—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

A young woman proves to her lover that a woman can 
be a successful lawyer—and then gives up her carecr. Norma 
Shearer, Conrad Nagel. 

War Horses—Film Booking Office. 

_An over-sea picture, reminding us that the horse did his 
bit in the World War. Buck Jones and his horse Tony. 
Wild Beauty—Universal. ; 

“Rex,” the equine star, is the hero of this picture, which 
deals. with the fortunes of the owner of a Goons racing 
stable, Rex, June Marlowe, Hugh Alien. 

Winning of Barbara Worth, The—United Artists. 

Harold Bell Wright’s romance of the irrigated lands of 
the West, admirably produced. Vilma Banky, Ronald Colman. 

inners of the Wilderness—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

Braddock’s defeat and the capture of Fort Duquesne viv- 
idly told in a historical romance. 

Yankee wer, The—Producers’ Distributing ion. 

- An exciting race between two ocean greyhounds under 
rival a to win the prize of the tea trade with China. 
William Boyd, Elinor Fair. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


©F lowers, CShrubs, Lawn, and © rees 


Next Three Months to Make Our Grounds More Beautiful 


Work We Can Do in the 


Twelve Timely Tips 
HIS is the time of year to set all kinds of 
shrubbery, shade trees, rose bushes, etc. Do 
it before the sap begins to rise. 

2. In setting shade trees, do not plant 
them in straight rows. A much more beautiful effect 
may be had by planting them in groups, and to the 
side and rear of the house. Do not plant directly in 


front, as this should be left as open space. 
3. Go over shade trees and shrubbery and cut out 
This is especially important 


dead or diseased branches. 


























with shade trees. Where the shrub- 
bery is too thick, thin out. This 
is applicable not only to shrubbery 
but to rose bushes, etc. 

4. In deciding what trees to set 
about the place, keep in mind that 
fall color may be had if the right 
Selections are made. Flowering 
dogwood, red oak, and sugar maple 
all do well in most sections of the 
South and give beauty and color 
in the fall. 

5. Spray shade trees that are 
attacked by scale. Nearly all of 
the thin-barked trees, such as the 
maples, are attacked by several dif- 
ferent kinds of scale, and a thor- 
ough application of oil emulsion 
given now will go a long way to- 
ward controlling them. 

6. Fertilize the lawn. Well rot- 
ted stable manure that is free of 
grass and weed seed is good. Dried 
sheep manure is better. Where tobacco stems are avail- 
able, these serve the purpose well. Just spread them 
on top of the grass and rake them off whenthe grass 
starts growing in spring. 

7. Keep the house plants moist and free of dust. 
Take the plants outdoors on warm days and spray them 
thoroughly with water to get the dust off. “If this can’t 
be done, use a moist rag to wipe it off. As far as possi- 
ble, keep the plants setting in a shallow pan filled with 
water, as a dry hot room is not good for them. 

8. Newly set shrubbery, shade trees, roses, or other 
Plants should be mulched with stable manure. This 
will help to keep the roots warm and at the same time 
prevent drying out of the soil and give plant food that 
ean be used. Put it on an inch or two thick, but do not let 
it touch the stem of the plants. Where there are clumps 
of shrubbery spread it over the entire space covered. 

9. Three of the best shrubs to use for foundation 
plantings or for groups along the walks or borders are 
abelia, Japanese privet, and spirea, either the Van 
Houttei, or Thunbergi. Many folks like the Thun- 
bergi spirea better than the Van Houttei because it has 
feathery leaves. These shrubs are comparatively in- 
-““expensive and may be had from any nurseryman. 


10. Shrubbery needs comparatively little pruning. 
Wherever desirable to cut it back so as to keep within 
bounds, now is the time to do the work on the late- 
blooming kinds. Do not prune at this time, however, 
the early spring-blooming kinds, such as Golden Bell, 


By L. A. NIVEN 


etc. These early bloomers should be pruned imme- 
diately after the blooming period. 


11. If there is a shrub or small tree that will bloom 
more freely through a longer period of time than the 
crepe myrtle, we do not know what it is. It can be 
easily grown from cuttings, if one is willing to wait a 
year or two, or good sized plants can be bought from 
nurserymen at reasonable prices. Let’s not let another 
year pass without starting some of these about the place. 
Now is the time to set them out or to make cuttings. 


ORD 


These pictures are 
two good exam- 
ples of effective 
grouping o 
shrubbery. Notice 
how the base 
planting in the 
picture at the left 
adds to the home- 
likeness of the 
home and ties it 
to its surround- 
ings. Shrubbery, 
trees, and terrace 
add wonderfully 
to the looks of 
this home shown 
below. 


ORD 


12. Cut back diseased rose branches this winter. Any 
that are diseased from mildew or other causes should 
be cut back several inches below the diseased portion. 
All rose leaves that are under the bushes should be 
raked up and burned because these~are often diseased. 
After pruning and cleaning up, spray with Bordeaux to 


kill any remaining spores. After the leaves are out in 
spring, dust with a mixture of 90 parts sulphur and 10 
parts arsenate of lead every 10 days to two weeks until 
three or four applications are given. This will help to 
keep mildew and other diseases under control. 


SSO 


Roses for Southern Gardens 


HERE are three general forms of roses: bed- 

ding, bush, and climbing. Besides the three 

general forms, roses vary greatly in their abil- 
ity to withstand cold. Practically all roses are hardy, 
within limits. As a general rule, bedding roses are the 
type which will most interest the amateur. Now bed- 
ding roses comprise three very distinct groups, hybrid 
perpetuals, hybrid teas, and polyanthas, which may be 
considered separately. 

Hybrid perpetuals are strong-growing plants often 
attaining five feet or more, but in garden practice are 
usually kept cut back to three feet or less. They pro- 
duce the largest, boldest, and sweetest scented blooms, 
and from early. May into June are the most spectacular 
garden flowers. Hybrid perpetuals which do well over 
a large section-of the South are: Frau Karl Druschki, 


white ; General Jacqueminot, crimson-scarlet: Paul Ney- 
ron, dark rose; Ulrich ‘Brunner, cherry red. 


Hybrid teas are less hardy than perpetuals, and re- 
quire protection wherever the thermometer falls below 
freezing for extetided periods. Occasionally they freeze 
to the ground level; but the wise gardener prepares for 
this by hilling up the plants in the fall. An inch or so 
of live wood below the surface is all that is required to 
renew the plant within a few weeks. Hybrid tea roses 
bloom on the new growth, and must be kept growing 
freely or they will go out of flower. 

Selection of varieties is difficult, but the following do 
well over an extended range: Radiance, pink; Red 
Radiance, light red; Ophelia, white mixed with light 
shades of yellow and pink; Mme. Butterfly, a more 
colorful form of Ophelia; Lady Hillingdon, golden 
yellow; Mme. Edouard Herriot, reddish orange fading 
to pink; Meteor, dark velvety red; Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
buff and pale orange; Hoosier Beauty, rich blackish 
scarlet; Etoile de France, velvety crimson; Helen 
Gould, light red. 

The third class of bedding roses consists of the poly- 
antha or baby rambler section. These are compact, 
dwarf bushes which make excellent solid beds or edg- 
ings. They bloom continuously through the summer 
and fall in clusters of tiny flowers, and are almost as 
hardy as the hybrid perpetuals. General favorites are- 
Mme. Norbert Lavavasseur, the original baby rambler, 
bright crimson; Aennchen Muller, bright pink, taller 
and larger flowered than most; Katherina Zeimet, tiny 
double white flowers; Jessie, bright red; Orleans, crim- 
son; Perle d’Or, pale yellow; George Elger, golden 
yellow. The last two are quite tender. 

Usually mere climbing is the least effective of the 
purposes for which 
climbing roses may be 
used. The taller grow- 
ing sorts with long 
pliant canes can be 
trained on arches, ar- 
bors, and _pergolas. 
The stiffer caned va- 
rieties, as well as the 
dwarfer types, are best 
as bushes, allowing 
them to spread within 
liberal limits or tied 
to a post and cut back 
strictly to form a pil- 
lar. Many other uses 
will suggest them- 
selves, 


We may roughly di- 
vide climbing roses in- 
to two classes, hardy 
and tender. The ten- 
der classes are usually 
large flowering, that 
is, they bear flowers 
comparable in size and 
beauty with the hy- 
brid tea and hybrid 
perpetual roses. This 
class includes very beautiful roses. Among, them are 
Marechal Neil, Reine Marie Henriette, Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, Mary Wallace, and innumerable climbing sorts 
of hybrid tea varieties. Most of them are continuous 
but not always free blooming. 


The hardy types of climber likewise fall into two 
divisions, the small bunch-flowered sorts, and the large- 
flowered type. The small-flowered ramblers, have, as 
a rule, more pliable canes and more lofty growth. They 
are excellent as trailing ground or bank-covers, for 
rocks and tree stumps, walls and fences. Fine varieties 
are Excelsa, red; Dorothy Perkins, pink; Silver Moon, 
white, Hiawatha, carmine; American Pillar, pink. 
Tausendschon, is a stiffer-growing, larger-flower type, 
of the class known as multiflora. 


The finest of the large-flowered climbers in the hardy 
class is Dr. W. Van Fleet, a tall, vigorous plant which 
produces large, pale pink blooms. Similar to it in type 
of flower, but bright carmine, is climbing American 
Beauty; it is not quite as strong a grower. Silver 
Moon is a gigantic plant with immense semi-double 
glistening white flowers. Dr. Huey, while not so vigor- 
ous a grower, produces large, very dark crimson blooms 
of great beauty. Paul’s Scarlet Climber is likewise 
rather dwarf, but is most dazzling in color. Christine 
Wright is a fine pink. 

Even a haphazard choice from the varieties given 
will give the uninstructed amateur good roses to begin 
with. F. FRED ROWE. 
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SORE you were a baby, Jack,” 
said Mr. Dobson, turning to his 
tall son, “your mother and I started 
two savings accounts in your name. One 
was for your education, as you know, and 
it has paid for your college course. But 
the other we never told you about, as it 
was to be a surprise for the day you be- 
came engaged to be married.” 

“To build you a house,” added Mrs. 
Dobson. 

“Dad! Mothtr!” exclaimed Jack, and 
seized them both in an impetuous hug. 
“How perfectly great of you. I can’t tell 
you how I feel about it. Or how happy 
this- is going to make Jill. 
She’s wild to build a house 
but we didn’t see how it was 
going to be possible for 
years. I’m going right over 


Jill could hardly believe 
the wonderful news. “A 
house all our own! Oh, Jack, 
how gorgeous!” she cried; 
her eyes shining“with happi- 
ness and excitement. “What 
darlings your mother and 
father are. I know that many 
a time they must have de- 
nied themselves pleasures to 
put the money in the savings 
bank for you—and for me.” 


“They didn’t even know you 
existed, young lady,” replied 
Jack, teasingly, “so it must 
have been all for me. When 
shall we start building?” 

“But where are we going 
to build?” asked Jill, sud- 
denly becoming practical. 

“Why—I don’t know,” ad- 





“They really are,” admitted the lady. 
“Of course, we'll have the wedding on 
the date it was planned and you and Jack 
can live here with us old folks until the 
house is finished. I believe in you hav- 
ing a home of your own, but I don’t think 
a little visit with us is going to make 
you unhappy.” 


And so it was settled. 


*¢ OOK, look!” cried Jill, coming in 

with the mail a week or so after 
the wedding. “Here are all the plan 
vooks I sent for. Now we can get to 
work and pick out the plan for our house. 





mitted Jack. “We'd better 
talk to Dad about that and 
see if he has any suggestions.” 


When they consulted Mr. Dobson as: 


to where*they would build the house his 
eyes twinkled. “Jack here went off in 
such a hurry he forgot all about such 
things,” he remarked. “Now I'll tell you 
the rest of my plan. I always hoped that 
when my son grew up he would want to 
be a farmer and go into partnership with 
me here on the old place. Well, he has 
done that and with his college training 
and his youth and enthusiasm, he and I 
are making the farm pay as I never could 
have done it alone. Still Mother and I 
felt that every young couple should have 
a house to themselves. So we picked out 
that little wooded knoll up back of this 
house and never would let anybody touch 
any of the trees. From time to time 
we've planted a few shrubs there, but not 
many, because we didn’t want to spoil 
your fun of doing it all yourself. If you 
like that site, it’s yours to do with just 
as you want, yours and Jill’s,” he added 
with a fond look at the girl. 


“T don’t believe there ever were such 
lovely people in the world before,” said 
Jill, throwing her arms around Mrs. 
Dobson. “I’m sure’if my own mother 
and father had lived they couldn’t have 
been any kinder,” she added in a whisper. 

“We'll try to take their place the best 
we can,” answered Mrs. -Dobson, her 
motherly face alight with love. “I’ve al- 
ways wanted a daughter and now I’m 
very happy to have such a sweet one.” 

“T’ve just had a horrible thought,” re- 
marked Jack dolefully. 

“What is it?” the rest asked anxiously. 

“Why, I had managed to persuade Jill 
to get married right away, because there 
didn’t seem any reason for waiting. And 
now, I’m afraid she’ll want to wait until 
the house is built. And it takes months 
to build even a little house.” 

“Well, well, perhaps we’d better just 
use the money for a new tractor then,” 
said Mr. Dobson. “We don’t want any 
weddings postponed in this family.” 

“Aren’t they silly?” Jill asked Mrs. 
Dobson. 
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“All right, we eat in a dining alcove,” 
said Jack cheerfully. “Does it open off 
the kitchen? I suppose you want a nice 
big kitchen.” 

“No, I want a compact one that will 
save steps. I love to walk, but I'd rather 
do it outdoors than in the house. I want 
a room that has good light and ventila- 
tion. It should be so shaped that I can 
arrange the sink, stove, cabinet, and 
other furnishings. conveniently. A _ rec- 
tangle is better than a square for a 
kitchen.” 

“Dear me,” murmured Jack. “What a 
wise young woman you do seem to be. 
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them all while we were about it and 
then we could be sure to get just what 
we wanted. I know we'll never regret the 
time we put on planning the house.” 
“It’s surely easier to change a pencil 
mark than a wall,” admitted Jack. “Now, 
tell me, Mrs. Dobson, how many rooms 
is this palace of yours going to contain?” 


“Let’s count up and see how many we 
need. We don’t want to make it any 
larger than necessary, yet there’s no sense 
in making it so tiny that we are not com- 
fortable. Of course, we want a good 
sized living room.” 

“Right you are, as usual. I hate little 
cramped rooms where I fall over some- 
thing every time I walk around. Then 
I suppose we must have a dining room, 
too.” 

“No-o-o, I don’t think so,” remarked 
Jill. 

“Aren’t we ever going to eat?” shouted 
Jack. “My dear girl, charming as you 
are, I would never have taken you if I’d 
thought you were not going to feed me 
at least once in a while.” 


“Silly,” smiled Jill, “what I mean is 
that a dining alcove saves space and 
steps and is just as attractive for a small 
house as a large dining room. But I 
want one that has windows and is not too 
tiny. Some I have seen are only little 
holes in the corner of the kitchen.” 


“You’ve gotten your ideas from the 
movies, my dear,” Jill assured him. “In 
modern houses the sink and the stove 
spend their lives in friendly nearness, and 
one doesn’t have to do much walking 
back and forth to make a pie,-but sits 
right on a high stool in front of a 
lovely, shiny cabinet, so the cat can lie 
where she pleases in perfect safety.” 


“We now have a living room, a dining 
alcove, and a kitchen,” said Jack. “Shall 
we build a bungalow or have the bed- 
rooms and bath upstairs?” - 


“Don’t you think for such a little 
house as ours a bungalow might be 
best?” asked Jill. 


“Yes, since we have all outdoors to 
spread our house over. A small two- 
story house is apt to look too tall. I 
think a country house particularly should 
give the effect of nestling close to the 
ground. Suppose we see if we can find 
a plan that has two bedrooms and a 
bath downstairs and room enough to build 
extra bedrooms upstairs if we should 
ever want them.” 

“Now, with a big, airy porch, I believe 
that’s all we need,” said Jill. “I do want 
plenty of closet space.” 

“And I'd like a plan that is compact 
as that saves expense in building. Turns 
and corners in the outside walls cost a 
great deal extra.” 
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“Oh, but we don’t our house to look 
like a little square block,” exclaimed Jill. 
“It needn’t. A skillful architect can 
combine compactness with such good pro- 
portions that the effect is beautiful. When 
people used to let any carpenter plan 
their houses for them the country was 
covered with funny little cracker-box- 
looking affairs. But ‘them days is gone 
forever’. Now it is possible for a small 
amount of money to buy plans and 
blueprints that have both beauty and 

utility.” 
“You sound a little like a book agent, 
but I think you’re right, dear. Compact 
our house shall be,” said Jill. 


VENTUALLY, af- 

ter studying many, 
many plans, Jack and Jill 
chose the one illustrated, 
“The Brookline.” It seemed 
to have all the features they 
particularly wanted and 
some added conveniences be- 
sides. 

This little house has been 
designed for concrete ma- 
sonry construction—concrete 
block or building tile walls, 
Portland cement stucco, and 
concrete roofing tile or ce- 
ment-asbestos shingles. 


For the farm house, con- 
crete masonry construction 
is very good. The additional 
cost of such fire-safe con- 
struction is usually less than 
5 per cent. With the safety 
from fire due to permarient, 
fire - resistant construction, 
there /comes also freedom 
from paint and repair bills. 

Blueprints of working 
drawings together with specifications are 
available for the “Brookline.” They 
show the courses of the concrete building 
units and the method. in which they are 
laid, the millwork and Portland cement 
stucco details and all other particulars 
needed to estimate the cost of, and to 
build the house. These blueprints, with 
complete specifications are sold at $5 per 
set. We shall be glad to tell you where 
to get these and other practical, attrac- 
tive plans. Please send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope with your request. 


Next Time—Jack and Jill 
“Lights on the Subject.” 
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| USE CAMERA ON THE FARM | 


E camera is an up-to-date con- 

trivance too little appreciated on 
the farm. Aside from’ the pleasure de- 
rived from taking and keeping snapshots, 
there is a business advantage in the use 
of a camera on the modern farm. 


The woman who spends a few dollars 
in advertising her turkeys, ducks, or hens, 
and is able to answer her inquirers in an 
up-to-date way and inclose a snapshot of 
the things for sale stands a better chance 
of getting good value from her adyer- 
tisement. . 

Does some strange weed appear which 
is spreading rapidly on the farm? Pho- 
tograph it and send the print to the state 
botanist for classification and means of 
eradication. 

As to the pleasures, they are too num- 
erous to count. Children grow so fast 
they need “snapping” every week if we 
are to have a true keepsake of them as 
they grow. The cow that turns out to 
be a good one, what did she look like as 
a calf? Look her up in the album and 
we know what type of calf is likely to 
prove good. The camera can scarcely be 
termed a luxury today; it has an impor- 
tant part to play on the farm and we 
should let it. It has the advantage of 
being able to serve the dual purpose~ 
business and pleasure which is a feature 
not common to all farm equipment. 
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Cope’ BURTON was bending over 
the washtub wringing out clothes 
that had been in soak nearly a week. 
There had been tomatoes going to waste 
in the garden before she could get them 
gathered and carried to market. The dir- 
ty dishes stayed on the table from one 
meal to another when she would hurry 
in, scrape together a scanty meal to 
rush back to the garden or to the orchard 
where the spring apples were falling to 
the ground overripe. Sidney was behind 
with the field work and couldn’t help. 

Brushing het uncombed hair from her 
damp forehead she raised her flushed face 
from the hot steam of the suds, as a cool- 
ing breeze ruffled the, leaves about her. 
She glanced with a frown from the wide 
orchard full of overripe fruit toward 
the workshop where she could hear the 
ring of the anvil. 


S SHE looked, Sidney came from 

he Shop with several newly sharp- 
ened plow points in his hand. She watch- 
ed him wistfully as he came slowly up 
the hill with stooped shoulders. -How 
Straight tie had been only a few years 
before, when they had come to this farm 
with such high hopes. What dreams they 
had had of remodeling the old farmhouse 
when it would all be paid for. But many 
things had happened since; there was the 
hail storm one fall when they had had 
bright prospects of a bumper harvest; 
then the long drouth the next year. 

Sidney broke in on her thoughts by 
turning toward her at the wash place. 
He greeted her with a hug, 
that made hér flushed face pinker 
anf then propped himself. on a 
stump near, looked up at her with 
his boyish smile, which was not so 
frequent now as each hard year 
seemed to get harder, and said, 
“Jean I’ve been thinking.” 

“Of a new way to lift the mort- 
gage,” she finished sarcastically. 

“No,” he returned slowly, ignor- 
ing the sarcasm, “but please listen 
té me and don’t faint away when 
I have finished.” 

“No danger when I have this rub 
board to sustain me.” 

“Don't try to be funny, Jean. 
You know we’ve tried hard to meet 
the payments on this place, stinted 
and drudged, denying. ourselves bare 
necessities, and I’ve just about fig- 
ured that I’m not sure it has paid 
us to do that. I’ve watched you 
carry water up those high kitchen 
steps from the well here and draw 
bucket after bucket to do all the 
heavy washings until I can’t stand 
it any longer. I’ve made up my 
mind to put in waterworks, poor 


as we are.” 

“Sidney,” Jean gasped, “you 
know we can’t! How in the world 
could we pay for it?” 

“There is the Poland China sow 
to farrow in a few days and the 
Jersey heifer Mr. Thomson of- 
feréd me $50 for. That will pay 
part and: we'll let the rest of the 
debt take care of itself.” 


“But, Sidney, you were going to try to 

. Manage to buy a harrow this year with 

the money from the heifer, so you 

wouldn’t have to borrow. You know how 

it has always hurt your pride to borrow 
from the neighbors.” 


“Heck, I’ve lost all my pride for. my- 
self I guess, but I’ve gained it in what 
concerns you,” he said, getting up from 
the stump, “but I must get back to the 
field,” 


AN winked away the tears. How 

hard they had tried! Sidney’s un- 

cle had threatened to foreclose the mort- 
gage, which he held over the farm the 
fall before and this year he was certain 
*to, if they couldn’t make the payment. 





eSidney Loifts the OMoortgage 


A Short Story, by IVA DORSEY-JOLLY 


What would he think of what Sidney was 
planning to do! He himself had no 
modern conveniences in his own home, 
for all his money. But she knew there 
was no changing Sidney, once he set his 
head. 


In a few weeks, the waterworks were 
installed, but Sidney didn’t stop at that. 
He saw how quickly Jean looked less 
haggard and tired, so he-said they could 
just as easily put in an electric lighting 
plant, and then, over Jean’s protests, 
bought an electric washer. 


Though with the probability of the 
foreclosure of the mortgage hanging over 
them, in spite of herself Jean began to 
enjoy her work. How quickly and easily 
the washing was on the line and then 
there was the electric iron for ironing. 
She now had time to tidy up the house 
and little Jim could carry wholesome 
lunches to school, for she could spare the 
time to make appetizing sandwiches and 
simple little cakes. 


How she enjoyed working in the gar- 
den, too, for she felt as if she were brim- 
ming over with energy. No overripe to- 
matoes were left hanging-on the vines, 
but were gathered and after being care- 
fully arranged, were hurried to the mar- 
ket. They were surprised at the better 
prices they received since they could get 
the tomatoes to town fresh and more of- 
ten, and too they found more customers. 


T WAS on such a night as this 

in late fall when Sidney looked up 
from The Progressive Farmer he was 
reading, “That suggestion I found here 
in a short article and followed last 
spring, of trying out Sudan grass was a 
sticcess all right. Look at the feed stuff 
I got off that one acre. I cut that 
patch three different times.” Then chang- 
ing suddenly to a serious tone, “I say 
Jean, that note’s about due and we can’t 
meet it.” 

“I know it,” Jean replied sadly. 

Sidney gave a bang with his fist on the 
arm of his chair, “But I’m not sorry we 
put in waterworks and lights, though of 
course if I could have foreseen how the 
cotton crop would turn out, I don’t think 
I would have had the nerve to do it.” 

“I’m not sorry either, Sidney, for the 
joy and comfort we've had. I believe if 
we were compelled to give it all up, I'd 
not get into such a rut of drudgery 
again.” 

“No indeed. Jean, outside of the pleas- 
ure and saving of work ‘'there’s the extra 
money from the garden and orchard by 
having the time to gather the fruit. at 
the proper time and fixing it up properly. 
Or at least you have, for I’ve had very 
little time to help you. If we could stay 
on here next year, I’m sure we could 
greatly increase this line of income. If 
we have to start over again, I'm going 
to put in lights and waterworks at the 





in the afternoon and though Jean felt 
all trembly inside she put-up a brave 
front. In a fresh print dress she ar- 
ranged a tasty supper on the table, cov- 
ered with a snowy cloth and in the cen- 
ter was a vase of bright zinnias. While 
she hurried back and forth from stove to 
table, with flushed cheeks but smiling 
lips, Uncle Josiah sat by the fire and 
watched her from under shaggy brows. 


In spite of feeling depressed she and 
Sidney made supper a happy meal, talk- 
ing cheerfully to Uncle Josiah of farm 
conditions, regardless of their own short 
crop. 

As Uncle Josiah rose from his chair 
at bedtime, for he lived 20 miles distant 
and it was necessary to spend the night, 
he spoke in his usual gruff tone, “You 
both know, of course why I am here. But 
you youngsters have surprised me this 
time. When I was here ’tother time you 
didn’t look like you was trying to do 
much and didn’t much keer if you didn’t, 
complaining about the way the weather 
and the boll weevil had treated you. It 
‘peared like you warn’t likely ever to do 
any better, so I decided I'd about waited 
on you long enough. But I come here 


this time and see what you’ve done and 


paying for it with your vegetables and 
eggs and fruit. By gum! young folks 
with grit like that will amount to some- 
thing. Why Mandy, just a few weeks 
ago, was pestering me about how much 
we needed these newfangled conveni- 
ences and I called it plum foolishness, but 
you youngsters have turned out a 
long sight better than you did the 








to make it perfect. 
above the radio. 


Jean soon felt as if she might take a 
little of the extra money she now made 
from the vegetables and buy several cheap 
dresses for herself. Instead of working 
after dark as heretofore and coming into 
a dismal cold house, hurrying up an un- 
palatable supper, then rushing off to bed to 
get up before dawn, now, when Sidney 
came in from milking, tired from the 
day’s work in the field, he found a steam- 
ing supper on the. table, the house all 
straight and Jean looking bright and 
rested in a fresh print dress. After sup- 
per they had a cozy hour or two with 
Jean’s bright head bending over a bit of 
sewing, little Jim flat on a rag tug in 
front of the fire solving school problems, 
while Sidney pored over his farm paper 
studying better methods of farming. 
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« THE FOLKS WHO LIVE HERE ENJOY THE “SOLID SATISFACTIONS” OF LIFE 


All this cozy hearth, with the radio nearby, needs is a match to the fuel and two comfortable chairs 
Observe the stair rail, the simple mantel, and the unobtrusive frame of the picture 


first possible opportunity for we can see 
that it pays us in money, as well as the 
comfort and joy we have derived. The 
trouble with us farmers is we think these 
are things we can do without.” 


“I agree with you Sidney, though at 
the time it scared me to death to see you 
plunge into debt for all this, but we can 
certainly ‘tell Uncle Josiah that we can 
pay for it all, if given the time, with 
money made from the garden, chickens 
and orchard. We haven’t taken anything 
from the main crop. If only the weevils 
hadn't damaged the cotton and then the 
army worm,” she finished with a sigh. 


ait E next day Uncle Josiah Denton, 
a hard fisted old fellow came to 


foreclose the mortgage. He arrived late 


other four years you have lived 
here and so you've convinced me 
there must be something in it. It’s 
made you all look so peart and 
hopeful when you've had such odds 
to fight against. 

“Just give me your hand Sidney 
and I'll extend that mortgage for 
you're plum shore to make good.” 


As Sidney held out his hand Un- 
cle Josiah reached for Jean's small 
brown hand too, callous from 
work. The last lingering worry 
that had haunted them all the year, 
the dread of meeting Uncle Jos- 
iah’s disapproval in what they had 
done, the fear of this foreclosing 
on them, all passed away and they 
felt as if they could again face the 
future with stout hearts, fearlessly. 
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' GIVE THE PIANO THE | 
| CARE IT NEEDS _| 





GREAT many people after 

buying! a piano fail to realize 
that it needs a certain amount of 
simple care if they are to enjoy it 
to the full. 

Choose the place in the house 
where the temperature varies the 
least for the piano. Do not put it 
near a stove or radiator where it 
will get too hot. Keep it away from 
windows where it will get too cold. 

Keep it closed when you are sweeping 
or dusting. It is, however, a mistake to 
keep the piano closed all the time when 
not in use, If kept constantly in the dark 
the keys will turn yellow. 

Be sure to have the piano tuned regu- 
larly. If you let it go a long time with- 
out tuning, the uneven strain on the wires 
out of tune may split the sounding board 
or break a-string. 

A piano should be tuned at least once a 
year by someone who understands the 
work. Do not let someone of whom you 
know nothing tune your piano. If there 
are several pianos in your neighborhood, 
you can probably get a reliable tuner 
from the nearest town to come and at- 
tend to all the ‘pianos at a reasonabla 
rate. 


The Progressive Farmer ~ 
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GES 
The room shown above is in 
a house demonstrated by 
the Better Homes Com- 
mittee at Ensley, .< 
Alabama. See how ., 
many and how é 
convenient are 
the cupboards. 
The fine, big 
sink has two 
drainboards. The 
whole room is 
well lighted. 











GOOD TOOLS HELP THE | 
HOUSEWIFE si 


HERE are many helps for the 
working woman some of which 
I consider almost a necessity. A good 
range or cooking stove, perhaps is en- 
titled to first place ‘in my list of ma- 
chines because it reduces cooking to a 
science and thus enables-me to prepare 
better and more appetizing meals with 
much less work. An oil stove is a great 
help particularly on short notice and at 
times when one prefers not to have the 
kitchen hot. A fireless cooker is a great 
saver of time and money, too, for in it 
inferior cuts of meat and fowls can be 
cooked which otherwise would scarcely 
be palatable and appetizing. 

My sewing machine enables me to pro- 
vide more attractive and comfortable 
clothes for the family at a fraction of 
the energy required by hand. 

The washing machine is a boon for the 
tired mothers, for it enables the children 
to help withethe washing. It also prolongs 
the life of the clothes as well as saves 
much time and labor. 

A good self-wringing mop may seem 
insignificant, but it is a wonderful labor 





saver and enemy to germs, for boiling 


water and disinfectants can be used with 
it without injury to the hands. 

A good canner with an improved sealer 
is indispensable to a family on a farm, 
for it conserves with a minimum amount 
of labor much that would go to waste. 

A good food chopper is essential for 
with it bits of left-overs can be made into 
wholesome dishes. 

Lastly I must mention the automobile, 
for it enables a woman to be a greater 
social asset to the community and also 
















© Unusually well  & 
arranged is this 
ES fa rm. kitchen; 







sink 
double drain- 
boards is placed § 
sufficiently high 
for a rather tall® 
woman. It has 
splendid light 
from the double 
and also from ie. 3 
the window in| 
the dining al- 
cove, which is# 
near enough to 
make meal get- 
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“A Well - 
Kitchen.” 
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Although she lives 
on a farm, Mrs. J. R. 
Graham’s kitchen is 
equipped with an 
electric range, elec- 
tric refrigerator, run- 
ning water, and many 
other conveniences. 
Picture by U.S. D.A 




















financially. Utten she can go to market 
when the men are too busy to take her. 
MRS. C. T. CARSON. 


| A WELL-EQUIPPED KITCHEN 


AKE another look at that photo at 

the upper right hand corner of the 
page. Here’s a farm kitchen which has 
all the conveniences of a city home and 
some of the advantages of a country 
house, too. The very modern porcelain 
sink has, been properly placed at a height 
from the floor convenient for the woman 
who is likely to do most of the work at 
it. The sink has a drainboard of its own 
and there is a little extra shelf at the side 
for better handling of the dishes as they 
are washed. Soiled dishes are brought 
from the table on the tea wagon. A high 














which is.on casters like the tea 


stool, 
wagon, enables the housewife to sit down 
while washing dishes if she wishes to. 
Under the handy shelf above the sink 
all the small miscellaneous utensils in 
constant use are hung as soon as they 


are washed. A drain basket is used to 
eliminate some of the wiping with a 
towel, since dishes may be placed in the 
basket and drenched with scalding hot 
water, then left to dry. 


| THE MILK HABIT 


“COM OTHER, can I have a glass of 
milk?” Very likely the child 
who stops his mid-morning play, or 
rushes in after school, if he is old 
enough to go to school, thinks of a glass 











Here at the upper right is a 
kitchen well equipped for do- 
ing the cooking, dishwashing, 
and all other kitchen jobs 
in the easiest, most con- 

See the 
article on this page 
equippe 


of | 
County, 


Va., sits on her 
homemade high 
stool to do the 


ironing. There is a 
button on the door 
facing which holds 
ironing board 
against the wall 
is not in 
Picture by 
S. D. A. 
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of milk because he is thirsty. But he 
has the milk habit, and his mother, who 
thinks of milk as a good food for body- 
building, undoubtedly fills his glass with- 
out comment, and rejoices inwardly that 
the child wants it. 

Children who have been accustomed to 
a normal aniount of milk from babyhood 
like it and expect it several times a day, 
with their meals, and occasionally be- 
tween them. Other essential foods should 
also be included in their diet, particularly 
fresh fruits and vegetables, meat, eggs, 
whole grain cereals, and butter or cream. 
But with the milk habit firmly establish- 
ed, the mother can give more attention 
to cultivating a taste for these other 
foods that make up the best diet for the 
child. 

Children reveal in their food habits the 
training they have had, or the lack of it. 
The child who has been trained to take 
milk as a matter-of course has a big 
advantage over the one who has been 
allowed to say, and to make himself be- 
lieve, “I don’t like it.” For milk is one 
of the best foods to supply him with cal- 
cium for building strong bones and good 
teeth, as well as other important sub: 
stances. There are ways of getting milk 
into the diet even in such cases, through 
milk goups, puddings, flavored drinks, 
and so on, but the wise mother prevents 
this problem from arising by her. sensible 
training while the child is young. and 
passing from the bottle to the solid food 
stage. 




































































” @he OF}E ome-maker’s @5en Commandments 


Prize Letters in an Unusual Contest Among Southern Farm Wives 


HEN the judges read the hun- 
dreds of letters we received in 
our recent contest, they exclaimed, “But 
they are all good!” Finally they chose 
the ones they considered most worthy of 
receiving the first and second prizes. But 
they were not satisfied. “Really we should 
publish. more of them,” they said. So 
we suggested that they select one com- 
mandment from the 20 next best letters 
for us to print in this special homemak- 
er’s issue. We know you'll enjoy them. 
(First Prize Letter) 

HOU shalt not do all the work thy- 
self, but divide it equally among 

the different members of the family. 

2. Thou shalt cultivate cheerfulness. 

3. Thou shalt not pity thyself. 

4. Thou shalt take time to improve thy 
mind by reading the best literature. 

5. Thou shalt take time to play with 
thy children, thereby winning their con- 
fidence. 

6. Thou shalt occasionally get close to 
nature and let its beauty sink deep into 
* thy soul. 

7. Thou shalt praise instead of scold. 
8. Thou shalt get acquainted with thy 


9. Thou shalt spread the gospel of 
paint by using it in thy own home. 
10. Thou shalt make thy house a home 
and not merely a place to look at. 
MRS. J. C. JONES. 


(Second Prize Letter) 
A good housekeeper. “She looketh 
well to the ways of her household, 
and eateth not the bread of idleness.” 






2. Be a progressive home builder. “Ev- 
ery wise woman buildeth her house: but 
the foolish plucketh it down with her 
hands.” 

3. Be good. “Who can find a virtuous 
woman, for her price is far above rubies.” 

4. Be wise and kind. “She openeth 
her mouth with wisdom; and in her ton- 
gue is the law of kindness.” 

5. Be worthy of trust. “The heart of 
her husband doth safely trust in her, so 
that he shall have no need of spoil. She 
will do him good and not evil all thedays 


of her life.” 

6. Be resourceful. “She considereth 
a field, and buyeth it: with the fruit of 
her hands she planteth a vineyard.” 

7. Be godly. “Favor is deceitful and 
beauty is vain, but a woman that feareth 
the Lord, she shall be praised.” 

8 Be charitable. “She stretcheth out 
her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth 
forth her hands to the needy.” 

9. Be a good provider. “She is not 
afraid of the snow for her household; 
for all her household are clothed with 
scarlet.” 

10. Be patient, loving and true. “Her 
children arise up and call her blessed, 
her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 

MRS. J. E. CHILDS. 


Twenty Other Commandments 
HOU shalt not, spend all thy earn- 
ings, but remember the rainy day. 

—Mrs. R. Bishop, Wilkes County, N. C. 

Thou shalt not make the table a place 
for criticism of manners.—Mary Emily, 
Henry County, Tenn. 


Thou shalt not continually detail ac- 
counts of all thy petty household annoy- 
ances.—Mrs. E. K., Monroe, Co., Miss. 


Let order and pleasant words be pres- 
ent at each meal.—Mrs. L. W., Henry 
County, Tenn. 

Mix a reasonable amount of rest and 
play with all work, and never work until 
you are too exhausted to rest unless you 
want a step-mother to bring up your 
children —Mrs. W. H. Bivel, Jr., DeKalb 
County, Alabama. 

Thou shalt recognizé tact as a pearl of 
great price. If thou losest this pearl, 
thou art a failure—Mrs. G. B. Clark, 
Horry County, S.C. 


Thou shalt not drive the God of Love 
from thy home by nagging nor the Dove 
of Peace by quarreling. —Mrs. R. Conrad 
Harris, Surry County, N. C. 


Thou shalt not promise anything to a 
child that thou dost not mean.—Mrs. F. 
E. Estes, Walthall County, Miss. 


Thou shalt require each member of the 
household to do his or her share, thereby 
making a slave of no one.—Miss Ruth 
Badeaux,Jones County, Miss. 


Thou shouldst be a companion to thy 
husband and children and not a worker 
only—Mrs. Irene Schmidt, Berkeley 
County, S. C. 2 

Plan your work. Have certain times 
for doing certain things, so that you will 
not always be toiling—Mrs. Thos. C. 


~ Diehl, Dinwiddie County, Va. 


Thou shalt cultivate a sense of humor. 
A laugh will help thee over many rough 
places and the tonic of it will increase 


~ The Progressive Fe 


thy efficiency —Mrs. G. L. Mathes, Panola 
County, Miss. a 


Teach your children to tolerate no un- ~ 


cleanliness in body or clothes or habita- 
tion.—Mrs. Herman Harlan, Dallas Coun- 
ty, Texas. 

Thou shalt not gossip about thy neigh- 
bor’s hours, nor his farm, nor his car, 
nor anything that is thy neighbor’s, for 
gossip is like poison in the art of home- 
making.—Mrs. Pearl H. Gravis, Bexar 
County, Texas. 

Thou shalt not steal away thy chil- 
dren’s opportunity to get an education, by 


neglecting to keep them in schodl.—Mrs. | | 


J. R. Haskins, Noxubee County, Miss. 


Do not say “I can’t” until you have 
given your best thoughts and endeavor to 
the deed’s accomplishment.—Mrs. Millie 
Enyart, Harmon County, Okla. 
~ Mix the three “P’s,” Prayer, Patience 
and Perseverance with love and faith and 
give of this freely and frequently each 
day.—Mrs. J. W. Laney, Union Co., N.C. 

Give your family well prepared, whole- 
some food. A well fed family is a happy 
family, and in most instances a healthy 
family.—Mrs. Levi Moore, Turkey Coun- 
ty, N.C. 

Three things shalt thou give thy family: 
flowers, at all times for the hearts of the 
little ones are flowers; music, for the lit- 
tle voices are life’s sweetest music to you; 
and laughter and play that thy children 
may enjoy the home of their mother and 
father —Mrs. J. H. Lee, Perry Co., N. C. 

Let not the season rush thee but’ pre- 
pare thyself aforetime—Mrs, Walter 
Jones, Yalobusha County, Miss. 
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“Slicky”’ Slicker Runs Up a High Score Against Mrs. Housewife 


LICKY” Slicker is well-named. 

The way he slips around, dodg- 
ing over and behind books, and be- 
tween their pages, makes one feel that 
“Slicky” just fits him. And he likes his 
name too. He much 
prefers it to the 
other names that are 
often applied to him, 
such as “silverfish,” 
“silver witch,” etc. 

I saw him over in 
the library of the 
Big House this 
morning. And such 
a time as he was 
having! You would 
almost say it was a 
merry time; only there was just a touch 
of danger in it—just enough to make it 
exciting to “Slicky” and highly interest- 
ing to me, who had climbed up the wall 
behind the bookcase and had perched on 
the wall paper where it had been nicked 
by a nail. 

It seemed “Slicky” had been getting 
into mischief. You know he’s not satis- 
fied with eating plants out in the field 
and garden like the rest of us bugs, but 
is only happy when he can get behind 
wall paper or some other place and eat 
off the starch paste. Sometimes he gets 
into an open book and eats the glue siz- 
ing off the sheets. Lots of times I’ve 
found where some of his family were 
squashed between the pages of a book 
when someone closed it up on them. 

a Well, for the past week or two, 
~ “Sticky” has been taking a liking to 
Shakespeare. Not that he’s interested in 
any of Shakespearé’s plays. Oh, no. 
“Slicky” is literarily inclined, but not 
from the standpoint of reading. Books 
furnish him food, not for thought, but 





By JIMMIE TREEHOPPER 
Our Enterprising Special Reporter 


phe in 
“PST! JIMMIE, MARK "ER UP. 


for his stomach. No, “Slicky” had been 
gnawing away at the bindings of this nice 
volume, and had almost ruined it. Then, 
too, the housewife had found where he 
had chewed at some photographs, and she 
was after “Slicky” with all the determin- 
ation I ever saw a human missus apply. 

The first I knew of any trouble was a 
“Wham-whack-swish-blam,” that jarred 
the whole room and scared ma so that I 
almost lost my footing. The next moment 
“Slicky” darted past me so fast he looked 
like a white streak. “Keep tally, Jim- 
mie,” he yelled as he passed. “Score one 








MARK "ER UP. SCORE FOUR FER ‘SLICKY.’” 





for me.” I drew a mark on the wall. 
Down over a book he dropped out. of 
sight. “Blim” went the body of the 
feather duster with a force that almost 
knocked a book from the shelf, and over 
its edge whisked “Slicky” again. I marked 
another score for him. “Swish—swish,” 
went the feather duster, and as “Slicky” 
darted past me along the edge of the 
shelf his score mounted to three. 
“Whack—whack—swish.” The fight 
was becoming more intense. I started to 
mark another tally, but this time no rush- 
ing white body appeared, and I thought to 


myself. that maybe ‘this was a score for 
the housewife. Then I heard a cautious 
voice, “Pst! Jimmie. Mark ’er up, mark 
‘er up. Score four fer ‘Slicky,’” and 
glancing down I saw him peeking out 
from an appropriate hiding place behind 
the leaves of a book of humor. But he 
wasn’t allowed any lengthy respite. Prod- 
ding soon drove him out. 

And so the pursuit continued. “Whack,” 
and then, “Mark me up to five.” “Blooie 
—blam—blam.” “Makes fifteen fer me, 
Jimmie.” ‘Finally, with most of the 
books on the floor, many peges torn, 
“Slicky” began to show signs of exhaus- 
tion. After each succeeding whack, he 
would come puffing by me, with “Score 
thirty,” or “Score thirty-five”; and then 
finally “Score forty, Jimmie, and let’s call 
time. Move over.” And with a final slide, 
he reached a hiding place by my. side. 
“Whew!” he said, “forty to nothin’ our 
favor. Lots o’ close shaves like that us 
Slicker fellers has, Jimmie, but th’ fun’s 
worth it all. They gits us sometimes, but 
not often. Most we got t’ look out fer is 
this here sugar starch paste they puts up 
on the shelves behind th’ books here, spread 
out on pieces of cardboard an’ fixed up 
with arsenic. That’s when th’ score runs 
mostly agin us, ’cause we ain’t never 
learned t’ leave it be.” , 

Editor’s Note.—The “slicker,” says R. R. 
Reppert, entomologist of the Texas Ex- 
tension ice, is the grayish insect 
about half an inch long found around book 
shelves. It goes by many other common 
names. Admitting light and air to the 
library so as’ to dry the atmosphere will 
do a great deal to eradicate these pests, 
especially if the books are moved out oc- 
casionally and all parts thoroughly swept 
that can be reached. A paste composed 
of flour, 1 pint, white arsenic, % to % 
ounce, and water enough to make a thin 
boiled paste, spread on cards and placed 
along the book shelves, has been reported 
to afford entire relief. 
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Old and Young Alike Searching Out the Most Famous Patterns 
By MRS. W. N. HUTT 


T NO ‘time in American history 

has there been displayed a more 
ardent love for old houses, old furniture, 
old songs, and old quilts. In every state 
in our dear country this spirit is being 
felt. The. wealthy are preserving rare 
old homes, and restoring them to original 
appearances. . You and I are looking 
about among kin and even more remotely 
for choice chairs and tables of olden 
days. The radio has helped to revive the 
rhythm and feeling of the good old songs. 
And in city and country the love for old 
quilts has claimed the attention of old 
and young folks alike. 


In my home town, the missionary so- 
cieties of many churches have grasped 
the idea of quilting for funds and their 
treasuries have never been so well filled. 
A good pattern is chosen at each meeting, 
and the members each piece or applique 
one or more blocks ready for the next 
session, when the joining and quilting are 
completed. They have orders waiting, 
and their fame is far-reaching. This 
might be a suggestion for the home wom- 
an who wishes to earn a little this winter. 





No. 1—THE AIRSHIP 


Patterns Are Choicest in Country 
Homes.—It is in the country, often in 
some remote home that the most attrac- 
tive quilts may be found. This “airship” 
pattern, No. 1, works up beautifully in 
two colors as the picture indicates. Most 
quilts originally have some bits of spicy 
history connected with them, and this one 
dates its-origin to the very earliest days 
when airships were merely being talked 
about. A dear old grandmother planned 
the pattern. 


Grandmother's Basket No. 2.— Ev- 
ery quilt maker’ has a favorite basket 





No. 2—GRANDMOTHER’S BASKET 


pattern. The one selected for you is 
easily and quickly pieced, using many 
small pieces which home sewers have in 
abundance. The handle is appliqued on 
the large triangular piece, simplifying 
that part and adding strength. 

The Tree of Paradise, No. 3.—Quilt- 
ers everywhere are close kin of Eve in 
the Garden of Eden when it comes to the 
Tree of Paradise, for they are never 
satisfied until they have had at least a 
taste, and they must try at least one 
block of this famous old quilt. The pic- 

















No. 3}-THE TREE OF PARADISE 


ture here was photographed from a block 
over 100 years old. The background of 


white muslin is yellowed with age, but 
the hundreds of tiny stitches are as taut 
as if made yesterday. The two other 
colors in the original block are red and 
green calico. I saw a quilt last summer 
made with white and five shades of blue 
—the colors softening toward the top. 


The finished block measures 13 inches 
square, and the diagonal is an 18-inch 
span. Not many such blocks are needed 
to form an exquisite quilt. 


Tulip Star or Tulip Wreath, No. 4.— 
This is a very effective design for two- 
color work, and works up quickly. Old- 
time prints were used inthe block pho- 
tographed, and how fortunate quilters 





No. 4—-THE TULIP WREATH 


are that good prints may be had today 
and in the very loveliest of colors. This 
block is 10 inches square with a 15-inch 
measurement across the corners. It has 
the advantage, too, of looking its best 
if arranged square or ‘diagonally in the 
quilt. 


Shield and Star, No. 5.—Although 
this pattern is arranged in quilt block 
size, 12 inches square, the outside dimen- 
sions are very easily extended to fit any 
sofa pillow you have around the house 
that needsefreshening. You can to good 
advantage use three colors in the piecing 
and another for the background if de- 
sired. .The general color scheme of the 
room is developed by adding touches of 
color most appropriate. A pretty one in 
my neighborhood has a background of 


old blue with figured .blue of deeper shade 
in the outer star points, dull gold and 

















No. 5—-THE SHIELD AND STAR 


bronze for the center triangles. The 
harmony fits the season’s trend perfectly. 


The Double Cross, No. 6.— This is. 
another very attractive design that lends 
itself to striking color combinations. It 





No. 6-THE DOUBLE CROSS 


is easy for beginners and makes a 12- 
inch square finished. 

Where to Get the Patterns.— You 
will surely want some or all of these quilt 
block patterns. They are 15 cents each. 
Send 15 cents in stamps or coin for each 
pattern wanted and mention name and 
number. Send your order to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Southern Pines, N. C. It will be appre- 
ciated if you will enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope with each order. 


Off ow to OM ake OfJine ONbeedle Baskets 


A Home Handicraft Idea That Is Bringing ‘“‘Pin Money” to Many Farm Women 
BY ALICE ABBOTT 


HE longleaf yellow pine tree bears 

a needle that is lovely when woven 
into baskets. The baskets bring excel- 
lent prices in the gift shops and depart- 
ment stores. The materials are free for 
the gathering, except the raffia, which is 
used for the sewing and it costs very lit- 
tle indeed—a few pennies worth being 
sufficient to make a basket. 

The Preparation of Materials.— 
Gather the green needles from young 
trees as these needles are the longest. 
Hang the branches up on the clothesline 
to dry, turning toward the sun from time 
to time so that all portions will color 
evenly. Rain, dew and frost will only 
add to their beautiful dark brown color. 
Pull the needles from the branches when 
they are of the desired shade and dip them 
in boiling water. When dry, take up a 
handful at a time and wipe with a coarse 
cloth, pulling the needle through the hand 
which holds the cloth to remove the 
sheath that holds the group of three to- 
gether. If sheath is difficult to remove, 


dip in the boiling water again. 

Lay: out in small bundles, pointed ends 
together, needles of the same size in the 
same bundle. 


The raffia should be dampened before 
it is used. Use a raffia needle if possible, 
but any large needle will do. The raffia 
may be dyed any shade, but tones of 
brown are best. To dye the raffia, follow 
directions given on any package of dye 
that calls for boiling. 


To Make the Button or Center.— 
Take a few pine needles that have had 
the. sheaths removed, say about twelve, 
and place them evenly in a bundle, points 
to one end. If the needles seem stiff wipe 
off with a damp cloth. Thread a raffia 
needle with a rather small strand of raf- 
fia. Hold the needles tightly in the left 
hand. Let them form a long round bun- 
dle like a pencil. Take a threaded raffia 
needle in the right hand and grasp the 
long end of the raffia with the left hand, 
laying it along the bundle of needles so 
that the end extends out beyond the pine 
needles about one inch. 


Now draw the raffia three or four 
inches under the finger of the left hand. 
This makes. a folded strand of raffia, 
which gives strength to the button and 





prevents the needles from slipping. With- 
out cutting the raffia begin wrapping the 
pencil-like roll, flattening the raffia out as 
you go. Hold tightly. until you have 
wrapped back about an inch. Now run 
your needle through the bundle as a fas- 
tener. It will go through the folded 
piece of raffia that is wrapped in with the 
needles and should hold tightly. This is 
done to fasten the first roll of needles 
together, and to make a stiff, compact 
beginning. 


Next roll this wrapped bundle into a 
coil or round button and with an over- 
casting stitch completely cover the little 
roll, flattening the raffia out before you 
pull the stitch in tight. 


This little ring should be a smooth 
tight button, with the roll of pine needles 
still six or eight inches long at. one side. 
Hf your roll of needles is getting thin add 
enough to bring it back to the original 
size. Stick them well into the center of 
the roll so that the addition will not be 
noticed. Wind this roll around the but- 
ton or center that you have just com- 


pleted, holtling securely all the while and 
sew to the button with the same over- 
casting stitch, but do not allow your raf- 
fia to lap. Space your stitches farther 
apart. 


If you wish you may sew this second 
row through the center of the coil or 
button, running your sewing - needle 
through the small center hole each time, 
but if the center hole is so small that 
sewing the second row to it is difficult, 
sew the second row to the first row. 


Stitches.—The particular stitch used 
throughout the particular basket is begun 
on the third row. The spiral stitch is 
perhaps best for beginners. To make it, 
hold the coil in the left hand and with the 
coil in the left hand and with the raffia 
needle in the right hand carry the raf- 
fia over the roll and stick the needle 
up through the preceding roll from the 
left hand sideof the stitch on the under 
side, making it come out on the right hand 
side on top. Carry the thread over 
the new roll and again bring the needle 
up from the left hand side of the next 
stitch out on the right hand side of the, 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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©f~Jlans for the ©€oman’s 6F Department in 1928 


How We Expect to Help You to Help Mr. Farmer Earn More Next Year 


15. Standardize your jams and jellies. 








IETY-TWO pay dayson every By MRS. W. N. HUTT 16. Selling from samples. { 

farm in 1928! Editor, Woman’s Dept., The Progressive Farmer 17. Boarding college students. 

Doesn’t that sound like an inspiring = ~—_ ee Set : 
sl gan wan ~ famil 34. Glass. . Selling magazine subscriptions. 

? Of course you t to do all profitable ways to supplement the y 35. To keep the silver shining. 20. Christmas greens for city markets. } 
you can to make those fifty-two pay days income. %. Canning time is coming. 21. Unusual gift handkerchiefs. - 
come to pass on your farm, don’t you? The Hause That Jack and Jill Built. 37. Awnings and screens. 22, Honeysuckle baskets. ¢ 
Let’s stop and think how best to do it. —After all, the reason that you and Mr. 38. They screen the porches. 23. Gift boxes. : ' 

F. ki f h fifty-t 39. Furnishing the front porch, 24. Christmas goodies. , 
Will you raise vegetables and poultry armer are working for those y-tWO 41, Conveniént closets. 25. With the crochet hook. - 
i h bu 4 pay’ days is so that you can have a com- 42. Storing winter clothes. 26. Lamp shades for ‘sale. 
for sale? Will you churn butter an : 5 aS : 
make cakes and jams and jellies to sell fortable, beautiful home where you and 43. Jill buys a sewing machiné. HOSTESS AND GUEST 
- ; ; ; '° e makes window curtains. 
on the eurb market? Yes, if you have Your children can enjoy the best a — 45. Hard water makes hard work, 1, Sunday school socials that are different. 
time perhaps you will. But your first has to offer. There is such a mu titu c 46. Ironing helps. 2. An advertisement party. 
job. 4 our most important job, is to see of ways to spend money that the wise +47. The washing machine. 3. The King and Queen of Hearts entertain, 
and gs ; d d studies bef he de- 48. Small electric conveniences. 4. A cherry tree festival. 
that your family is so well fed, so sanely Vea — baa oe had = % P si 49. House cleaning tools. 5. The wearing o’ the green. 
clothed, so. comfortably housed, so wisely cides how to mavent the se pad est ater 50. Flowers in vases. 6. An Easter frolic. 
amused in leisure hours, that they are the actual necessities of life have been 51. They work out a budget for next year. 7. Parties for profit. 
able to do their best work in schoolroom purchased. And it is with this problem 52. A house warming. &. Foolish fun for April 1. : 
or field eve k in th that the story of Jack and Jill and the THIRTY-NINE YEARS YOUNG % A-setepow cnawer fer. tae else. 
ry week in the year. 3 > 10. A “kid” party. 
house they built, decorated and furnished, : . . 
; If ‘ . : 1. Budget your beauty time. 11. Wedding decorations. 
Perhaps you are saying to yourse!, will help you. You will not want to miss 9 Gare of the feet. 12,The garden wedding. 
. “That sounds well but I can’t * my gh a word of it. 3. Exercise for the ankles, 13. The Independence Day celebration. 
i ; tunts. 
reg Gls con ‘ tae peels ta ‘g Our Farm Woman's lisues—We ¢ Thay tieed feeling. 15. Calobrating baby’s: birthday. 
circle instead of a straight line. Only on ‘*!! continue to publish our four special 6 Youth out of season. 16. Farewell parties for college folks. 
yoy a st gow if . ale i Pad woman’s issues. You have been kind 7, The neck line. 17. The parents give a reception for the 
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_ chee nly where " r. ues FF of the wealth ef good things we have in 12, Keeping the hands young. 21. Mother and daughter party. 
: ing home enough cash can Mrs. Parmer = otoce for you in those issues. But whether 13. How to sit down, 22. The Thankegiving feast. 
provide™him and the children with the ‘ * lubs, handi 14. How about ears? 23. A hard times party. 
“food and other comforts they need if you are most interested in clubs, handi- 15’ Wrinkles around the eyes. 24. A white elephant social. 
th do their best at k t crafts, sewing, child training or any of 46, Walking for youth. 25. The community Christmas tree. 
ss hd “a their d x* ay oF i the other activities of the up-to-date farm 17. Stretch your diaphragm. 26. The New Year arrives. 
ome rs ——. © Mis or ‘her part woman you'll find something in those is- = ae do tee get ee ee i ie eae THE DO’S AND DON’TS OF DRESS 
or the perfect whole. sues that you will feel was written es- : bright wi98 . = wii 1. Baby clothes. 
And our share—the share of the Wom- pecially for you. We hope to include a 29, Are your spectacles becoming? 2. Rompers. 
an’s Department of The Progressive good short story in each one and to. con- 21. Red noses. : 3. Dress-up clothes for the small child. 
Farmer and Farm Woman—is to help tinue to have Mr. Niven’s splendid arti- > Aeaubiesee’p gp : iietetiee the TES i eS 
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job well.- We want you to feel that you Prize Contests.—We hope you'll 25. Daintiness. .S — a _ So 
¢an turn to us for help about every prob- want to enter a great many of our prize ™ Poise. ‘ P ry Grade pe lig mire and’ style. 
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contests. e nave tried to find subjects 28 Stimulate the circulation. 10. The wedding dress. 
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her needs. - . comes. Be thinking about them. 34. The light by which you read and sew. 16. High school girls need clothes. 

* 35. Smiles. 17, School frocks for small girls. 
Three Meals a Da: ——Probably you Our Question and Answer Depart- %. Facial mannerisms. 18. Brother’s school suits. 
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February.—My best mechanical servant. 


to have strong teeth? Are you worrying 1 

because Johnny will not eat green vege- ly. No matter how many times you 48. Looking cool. 
49. Last minute beauty treatment. . v 

March.—How I have made dishwashing less 

troublesome than it used to be. 


. : , : 
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. . . ° s ay! es alance menu an one recipe. 
“. we shall continue to publish timely re- within our power. WORK AND PLAY FOR LITTLE FOLKS May.—Summer comforts my family and I 


keep breakfast from becoming monoto- 
nous? Would you like to know what 
foods your children must eat if they are 











cipes of all kinds. Following is the schedule for some of 1. Enter into the children’s play. enjoy. 
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Beauty and Dress.—Of course, Mrs. 18. Bedroom furniture. : = ™ Le gem am tect birds, wild Sonera, Naad trees, and t blous 
Farmer, you want to look your best. 19. Softly shaded bedroom lights. 7 26. Doll house farnitere. encourage an appreciation of them. — nm m 
in csea-that ts your family a0 well as 20. as ong floors, and woodwork) for the liv- NEW WAYS TO MAKE MONEY June.—Beauty or brains—which brings a ' also | 

8 7 ng room, irl more happiness? 4 
ta ‘yourself. You will find much to help 21. Rugs: ready-made and homemade, 1. Reed baskets. "help tt cone rel god-mother gave you ; Th 
you in our series, “Thirty-nine Years 22. Living room furniture. é 2. Knitting sweaters. a six weeks’ vacation with all expenses paid, and | 
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| A VELVETEEN STREET DRESS | 

OQUALLY appropriate for the 

college girl or business woman is 
a grayish green velveteen. It is a ser- 
lviceable fabric, the United States Bureau 
lof Home Economics says. It is made of 
cotton, yet it is warm enough to wear 
without an extra wrap most of the win- 
ter. A two-piece model is attractive. 
The coat is really the waist and the tan 
blouse only a vest. Corduroy, which is 
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VELVETEEN FOR DAYTIME WEAR IN 
COLD WEATHER 


cotton fabric similar to velveteen but 
with a ribbed surface, might also have 
been used successfully in this costume. 

The simulated blouse is made of beige, 
cotton poplin or pongee. Light tan 
gloves, hose, and purse harmonize with 
the blouse. _A brown leather belt with a 
pearl buckle is matched in the buttons 
on the blouse. The trimming on the 
blouse consists of green machine stitching 
in mercerized cotton. Pin tucks would 
also be effective. 

The skirt is slightly full at the sides 
and back and has three large pleats in 
front to give additional walking and sit- 
ting room. It is set on an underwaist of 
lawn. The costume is completed by a 
small black hat and black shoes. 


| THE BATH CURE 


“ VERYONE has some cure to 
suggest for weary wotmankind, 
from a 15 minute rest before dinner to 











all sorts of bottled drugs and pills. But 
the best, cheapest and most effective 
tonic of all is a bath, the right kind of 
bath,” said Miss Roberts, the trained 
nurse. 

“What is the right kind?” I asked. 

“There are many kinds of baths, the 
kind that tones up lagging circulation, 
the kind that soothes tired nerves, as well 
as the soap variety whose sole purpose 
is to clean,” she answered. 

“The right kind of bath in the morning 
will make you feel brisk and gay all day. 
Fill the tub with warm water. Lather 
yourself thoroughly; then using a spray 
rinse yourself. Begin with warm water 
and gradually cool it until you are ting- 
ling. The degree of cold you can stand 
will depend-on whether or not your re- 
action to cold water is good. The spray 
can be bought at small cost at almost any 
drug store; or if you like it better you 
can get a combination bath brush and 
spray. Use a big bath towel to wipe 
yourself and finish with a dusting of tal- 
cum.” 

“Sounds wonderful,” I admitted, “but 
supposing I am tired after my day’s work. 
Then what kind of a bath will help?” 

“A warm, luxurious bath will do away 
with that tired feeling in the afternoon,” 
the nurse assured me. “Give yourself time 
enough so that you afte not hurried. Then, 
forgetting every worrying thing in the 
world, revel-in the scented water and the 
soft lather of good toilet soap. Do not 
hurry out of-it and into your clothes but 
pretend you have the rest of the day to 
dress. Cleanse and treat your face with 
soothing cream. If possible lie down for 
a few minutes. Then when you have fin- 
ished you will not only feel like a new 
person but be able to accomplish twice 
as much and do it twice as pleasantly. 

“There is hardly a weary housekeeper 
who cannot find time for her afterndon 
bath. And oh, the difference, mental as 
well as physical, it makes! Try it for a 
week and you'll never go without again.” 

“T'll begin today,” I declared. 


Editor’s Note—If you would like to 
know more about the sprays, brushes, 
bath salts, creams, or powders mentioned, 
send a stamped self-addressed envelope 
to Mrs. W. N. Hutt (care of The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman). 


"WITH OUR CLUB WOMEN | 


Selling Cakes on the Curb Market 
N OUTSTANDING person on the 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., curb market is 
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SHE CLEARED 
Mrs. F. L. 
(Alabama) Curb Market. 
waxed paper. 
Mrs. F. L. Clayton of the Big Sandy 
community who specializes in making 
and selling cakes. Devil's Food, Angel 
Food, and Mary Ann cakes are her spec- 
ialties though she takes orders for oth- 
ers, supplying customers with any kind 
they desire. Three years ago, before the 
curb market was organized, only Mrs. 
Clayton’s immediate family were aware 
of her unusual talent for producing these 
toothsome confections. 


Like many other women who live in 


-(vurtesy Standard Sanitary Plumbing Co 


THESE MODERN CONVENIENCES CONTRIBUTE TO HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 








OVER $800 HER FIRST TWO YEARS ON MARKET 
Clayton has met with especial success in selling cakes on the Tuscaloosa 
Her cakes are all neatly packed 
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in boxes and wrapped with 


the country Mrs. Clayton was not aware 
that she might reap monetary profits for 
her product. The market paved the 
way. She bought a new car in which she 
comes to the market. Then she bought 
a refrigerator, curtains and hundreds of 
other necessary things to make her home 
attractive, clothing for herself and chil- 
dren and magazines for mental improve- 
ment. The first two years she cleared 
over $800 from her cakes and a few sur- 
plus products from the home garden. 


Keeping a record of her sales for three 
months Mrs. Clayton found that she sold 
60 dozen of the little cup-shaped cakes, 
called Mary Anns. Then she conceived 
the idea of improving upon the published 
recipe of these cakes. This she will not 
sell or give away for she is building up a 
wonderful trade having shipped some of 
them to points in Texas, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Alabama, besides 
supplying the local needs. Recently a 
large hardware firm in Tuscaloosa pre- 
sented her with a family size Mary Ann 
pan in appreciation of the increased trade 
on these pans brought about by-her sales.” 
They said that she had created such a 
demand for the cakes, in which most re- 
freshments can be served attractively at 
social affairs, that many people are hay- 
ing them made in their homes. 


KATE KEENE SEAY. 





| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE. | 

AILED to Treat for Lice—A 

mistake that has cost me a great 
deal in labor was putting a few fowls 
bought from a neighbor among my hens 
without first treating them for lice.. My 
incubator chicks in a new building had 
no vermin. Those brought in at this 
time soon spread to the whole flock. 


‘ MRS. IRVINGTON. 
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THIS YOUNG MAN HAS THE MILK HABIT AND ENJOYS A GLASS OF MILK IN THE 


MIDST OF MORNING PLAY 





| LISTENING CHILDREN | 


OME children are always listening 

to what older people are saying. 
I think this is caused by the air of mys- 
tery often assumed when children ap- 
proach. Voices are lowered and words 
spoken in whispers. This excites curios- 
ity. If there were no mystery, the chil- 
dren would just go on playing their own 
games and not even want to know what 
the grown people were saying. 

“Let’s go and play,” they would say, 
and run away of their own accord, 

To say to children, “You’re not want- 
ed,” is to make them wish to remain. If 
you hide behind a secret door, the chil- 
dren will at once seek to enter. 

We have no mysteries in our house, 
except those delightful ones that go with 
birthdays and Christmas time. None of 
us ever say to a child, “Go away; this is 
not fit for you to hear.” We wouldn't 
care ourselves to speak of what is unfit 
for childish ears. A mystery, to my 
mind, generally implies scandal, and I 
have no desire to listen to this at any 
time. 

I have seen mothers push their children 
aside and say, “I wish you wouldn’t al- 
ways come where you are not wanted.” 
These children had followed, not with 
any idea of wrong, but because they 
wanted to be with their mothers. 

A child may listen because he is intelli- 
gent and likes to learn about things. It 
is of no use to say, “Run away, you can’t 
understand,” Children understand a great 
deal more than we think they do. Their 
reasoning powers are constantly growing 





-and before we realize it, these young 





WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN peri, itt 








“Teacher was goin’ to lick me today, 
but I told her about the three stitches the 
doctor had to take where I slid down the 
roof of our garage.” 

“T need a nickel awful bad, but I’ve 
got to wait till I catch Papa in a crowd 
so he'll be ashanied not to give it to me.” 


people may comprehend. better than we. 
There is certainly no wrong in listening 
if children do it openly, but of course, 
when they listen hiding behind doors and 
curtains it becomes a serious fault. 

In case of sickness, a small child’s 
symptoms should never be discussed near- 
by in a whisper. A child’s hearing is 
generally very acute. Incalculable harm 
may be done if it hears itself discussed. 
If you do not want it to hear what you 
are saying, be careful to say it in another 
room, well out of hearing. A word 
caught here and there, often does more 
harm than a whole sentence. A child has 
a lively imagination, and may piece the 
words together in a way never intended. 

MRS. NESTOR NOEL. 


| FIFTY-FIFTY 


nse ETTY has been very naughty to- 

day, Daddy, and I want you to take 
her upstairs and punish her,” was the 
pathetic greeting I received from Betty’s 
mother one evening when I came in from 
work. 

Then followed a list of our small 
daughter’s shortcomings, and I reluctant- 
ly took Betty in my arms and started to 
mount the stairs. When about half-way 
up, she pointed to her kiddie kar turned 
upside-down on the landing. I had given 
her this fully three weeks before. In 
fact, it was already showing signs of 
wear. “Thank you,-Daddy dear, for that 
nice kiddie kar*you gave me,” said Betty, 
winningly, her tearful cheek pressed 
close against mine. 

I put the little tad down, and strode 
back to the kitchen where my wife was 
busily engaged in preparing the meal. 
“If you want Betty punished, Little 
Mother,” I told her, “I guess you'll have 
to do it yourself this time!” 

And right then we decided upon our 
future course of action concerning Little 
Daughter’s discipline. Whatever misde- 
meanors she should be guilty of when I 
happened to be present, regarding which 
I would have definite personal knowledge, 
should be punishable by me. I agreed to 
take all responsibility for them and deal 
with them to the best of 
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offenses committed in his absence? 
Can he possibly deal as fairly with the 
little offender as the mother, in whose 
presence the child was naughty? Should 
Father be obliged to impersonate an old 
ogre whose homecoming is awaited with 
dread of impending punishment? I be- 
lieve the reader will stand by me in an- 
swering all three questions, “No.” 
BETTY’S FATHER. 


DON'T CALL HIM DISOBEDIENT 


EFORE labeling a child as naughty, 

and punishing it fer disobedience, 
investigate to see why your command did 
not bring the desired results. When chil- 
dren are concentrating on some fascinat- 
ing task, they don’t like to be interrupted 
any more than a grown-up likes to be 
called away from a particularly inter- 
esting piece of work. 

No wonder the small boy does not 
want to come at once when ruthlessly 
ordered from his play. If meal time is 
approaching, give him a few minutes 
warning, perhaps suggesting a means of 
bringing his play to a reasonable end. 
Johnny might not come immediately 
when called, but if 5 or 10 minutes be- 
fore lunch is ready, mother suggests to 
him that the driver put his car in the 
garage in five minutes, so that he can 
have his lunch, it is a different proposi- 
tion. Sometimes, too, when Johnny does 
not do as he is told, it is because he has 
not understood the command. It is im- 
portant to get his full attention before 
telling him what he is to do. 

Again, the attitude and tone of voice 
in which‘the order is given makes a 
difference. Bullying and coaxing chil- 
dren to do things are equally bad. When 
the child is to obey it should be given 
directions in a clear and matter-of-fact 
way with as much patience, politeness, 
and tact aS would be used in speaking to 
a grown-up. 
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[ A HANDBOOK OF GAMES | 


| AND PROGRAMS | 


“ott shall we play?” ask the 
youngsters when they are to- 
gether, and that same question comes up 
every time there is a party or a com- 
munity gathering of young or old. One 
of the best books of games we have seen 
in a long time is 4 Handbook of Games 
and Programs, by William Ralph La 
Porte. It is published by the Abingdon 
“Press of New York. 

There are chapters devoted to get- 
acquainted games, active social games, 
quiet social games and competitive 
games. Games for special occasions are 
suggested as well as complete programs 
that are immensely helpful in planning 
parties for club, school or church gath- 
erings. We give below a few of the 
games we think you will particularly en- 
joy but probably you will want to buy 
the book and play all those that Mr. La 
Porte describes. 


Descriptions.—Give each man a paper and 
pencil. Introduce him to a lady with whom 
he converses for five minutes, after which 
he retires and writes minute description of 
her dress. After 10 minutes collect pa- 
pers. Redistribute promiscuously to the men, 
who in turn search for lady described. Or 
Slips may be exchanged; men take turns 
reading the descriptions they hold, and others 
try to guess the one described. 








my ability and conscience. 
However, if Betty cut up 
any capers in my absence, 
her mother should attend 
to her. 

Surely Father should 
take a part in family dis- 
cipline. It is unjust to 
expect Mother to do it 
all. ‘But on the other 
hand, is it not unjust to 
ask him to punish for 





—A Heading from “Downright Dencéy,’’ Courtesy Doubleday, Page & Co. 





The Progressive Farmer 


Hickey Pickey Hokey Pokey.—Players seat- 
ed in circle. “It” in center points finger at 
some player and says “hickey pickey hokey 
pokey.” Player must call out name of his 
next-door neighbor on right before “it” fin- 
ishes word or exchange places with him. 
5 often 


Seats should be changed so players 
will learn names of several others. 

Nut Contest.—Players are given slips of 
paper with the following list of questions to 
which in 15 minutes they must write the 
answers. There can be no comparison of 


answers or help of any kind, and the longest 
list of correct answers wins. the game:— 
What nut grows at the seashore? (Beech- 
nut.) 
What nut incloses a city in China? (Wal- 
nut.) 


What nut does a schoolmaster love? (Hick- — 


ory nut.) 
What nut did Captain Kidd use? (Chestnut.) 
What nut colors eyes? (Hazelnut.) 


Bottle Balance.—Sit on large bottle lying 
on its side, legs extended, with right heel on 
left toe. Contestant who succeeds in thread- 
ing needle in shortest time while sitting in 
this position wins, 


MAKE IT A GAME 


O MAKE a game of everyday 

tasks is one way of teaching chil- 
dren to like what must be done. Getting 
dressed may become pure fun if it is 
turned into a race; and going to bed is 
quite natural for the child who is quieted 
by a well chosen story or two. Assisting 
with the various duties about the house 














—Courtesy Louisiana Health Department. 


TWINS—ONE DRANK MILK AND ONE 
DIDN’T 


comes easily if children begin early to 
play grown-up by helping mother. If 
mothers are careful not to say they “hate 
dishwashing” or are “sick of everlasting 
cleaning,” the little Marys and Janes can 
make their little bit a pleasure to do. 
Putting away the toys when play is over 
is not irksome when it is translated into 
terms of putting the dolls to bed for the 
night or putting the car in the garage or 
the horse in the barn. A few sugges- 
tions will start many a train of thought 
in the youngsters’ minds and if they 
learn to enjoy the simple routine of 
everyday life while they are small, they 
will grow up to be happy and useful 


persons. 
aA 


CY § Orit clothes remove-warmth from 
the body more rapidly than it 7% 


can be provided by normal means. Wet 
shoes and stockings do the same thing 
because the feet are rich- 
ly supplied with 
vessels which carry the 
heat. This removal of, 


below normal; lowered 
, body temperature in turn 
means lessened resistance) 
to bacteria which grow? 
and produce coughs, colds,” 
tonslitis, and pneumonia} 
Louisiana Health Bulle-J 
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' down with water. 
» chewing and swallowing food. Tell Dad. 


' no surface water can get into it. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 





A New Year Symphony 


HIS afternoon I am to attend the 

funeral of an old man who was a 
near neighbor of ours. Three days ago 
I ran in to see him. 


Among the many things that he tried 
to say to me was the wish that the New 
Year, which was not to be for him, but 
for me, might be the best one thus far in 
my life. 

Then he reached into his pocket and 
drew out a little card. He said, “I want 
you to have this card. It has been on my 
person for more than thirty years. I have 
had thousands of them printed, and have 
given them to friends and strangers. It 
expresses the truths that I have been try- 
ing to live for more than a half cen- 
tury.” 

I want all of my readers to have a 
copy of this symphony for the New 
Year. I send it to you with the blessings 
of this friend and neighbor of mine, who 
has just slipped away into the new light 


of eternity. 
MY CREED 


“To live as gently as I can, 

To be, no matter where, a man; 
To take what comes of good or ill, 
And cling to faith and honor still; 
To do my best and let that stand 
The record of my brain and hand; 
And then, shall failure come to me, 
To work and hope for victory. 


“To have no secret place wherein 
I stoop unseen to shame or sin; 
To be the same when I’m alone 
As when my every deed is known; 
To live undaunted, unafraid 
Of any step that I have made; 
To be without pretense or sham 
Exactly what men think I am. 


“To leave some simple mark behind 
That will inspire some other mind; 
If opposition I must show, 

To be an honest, generous foe; 

To play my little part, nor whine 
That — honors are not mine; 
This, I believe, is all I need 

To put within my New Year’s creed.” 


I can think of no greater blessing that 
could crown the heart of any young man 
or woman, than to memorize and try to 
practice this noble creed. Anyway, I am 
sending it to you with my prayer for you 
during the coming year, and-all of the 
New Years that may be yours to live. 





HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Some Rules for the Girls Who 
Help Dad 
tp KNOW that throughout the 
Southland, girls help Dad on the 
farm. A few health rules for these 
farmerettes will not be amiss. 

Food.— Eat with regularity, chew 
your food slowly, drink milk, eat meat 
once a day, consume plenty of vegetables 
and fruit. Do not eat highly seasoned 


food nor much greasy, fried food. Eat 
sweets only after meals. 


Water.—Drink water when you get 
up in the morning, but not until after 
you have brushed your teeth and rinsed 
out your mouth. Drink a quart or so of 
water during the day. Drink water with 
your meals, but do not wash your food 
Drink water after 








to put a pump in the old well and see 
that no surface water gets in. If you use 
a spring, have Dad fix the spring so that 
Just 


Rood cold water freshly drawn, is cold 


) enough. 


Clothing.— Dress with comfort if 


Shoes and leggings and either knickers or 


"overalls make a first class outfit for a 
§ girl to work in. 
»should go with the outfit. 
better and will be more comfortable than 


A pair of good gloves 
You will look 











Bulle-4 


"your city working cousin in her abbre- 












| viated skirt and thin shoes and stockings. 





Recreation.—Your recreation should 


be different somewhat from your city 
cousin’s who is indoors all day. Games 
of various kinds, some reading, dancing, 
swimming in summer, and movies once or 
twice a week, if there are good picture 
shows near you, are suggested. 


Bathing.—Take a hot bath at night 
and a cold sponge bath in the morning. 

Sleep.—Sleep in the fresh air with 
plenty of cover. You should spend 8 or 
9 hours of the 24 sleeping. This means 
going to bed early. 

Teeth.—Brush your teeth night and 
morning. A little soda on your brush 
will help to keep the mouth sweet. See 
the dentist once or twice a year in order 
to keep the teeth in first class condition. 

Menstruation. — This is a normal 
function. Take warm water tub bath 
just as usual. Do not lift heavy things 
during this period. Keeping the bowels 
regular helps to ward off painful men- 
struation. 

Constipation.— Eat plenty of fruit 
and vegetables to ward off constipation. 
Eat whole wheat, bread and wheat bran. 
Then too, have a regular time to go to 
the toilet and go at that time on the min- 
ute. So often on the farm, toilet facili- 
ties are poor. Have Dad build a sani- 
tary toilet for the women folks, in a 
secluded spot. Some toilets are in such 
a public place that women often forego 
this important habit for hours because of 
the publicity of the toilet, and right here 
begins constipation with its attendant 
train of diseases, headaches, eye troubles, 
etc. 

If you help Dad, then he should see 
that every thing is done for you as far 
as possible to keep you in perfect physi- 
cal and mental condition. 





HOW TO GET YOUR RENEWAL 
FREE 


F YOU like The Progressive 

Farmer, we hope you will interest 
yourself in getting others to read it. We 
offer liberal premiums to club workers 
and will be glad to make you a regular 
agent. 








Or if you do not care to work for a | 


number of subscriptions, why not at least 
get enough to get your own renewal free?. 
For each $1 in subscriptions for other 
people that you send us, we will renew 
your own subscription one year free. That 
is to say, send us $2 in subscriptions for 
other people and you get your own re- 
newal two years free; for $3 in subscrip- 
tions you get your renewal three years, 
etc., etc. 

Why not renew your own subscription 
in this way and at the same time do one 
or more neighbors a good turn by get- 
ting them as Progressive Farmer readers? 





AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN——2rRiishers Syndicate | 
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“I forget to sew on some of Pa’s but- 
tons sométimes, but sometimes I forget 
on purpose just because I know how 
much he enjoys feelin’ neglected.” 

“Pa an’ me have had lots of quarrels 
since we been married, and most of ’em 
was my fault, but I ain’t never let him 
find it out.” 
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All summer long from our strong, | 
ted: field-grown plants. Evers [ 
= Teas, Hybrid Perpet- 
Climbers in varieties 
"ted to the South. All de- 1 
apa and priced in 
Southern Planting Facts 
a booklet prepared for gardeners 
and fruit-growers of the Gulf Coast 
country Write for a copy if-you 
have not received it. j 
GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO, 
The South's Largest Nurseries 
20-28 Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
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$10 Worth of Records FREE 








Small oe Lange by Express, ht or Perce! P 
Pear, Plum, Chi Wersten, s, Nute. Shade 
ental Trees Vines Shrabe,Batsog in colors FEEB 
Box 22 TENK. 
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INCUBATORS 


1928 Champion Belle City 
We celebrate our 28th year by bringing out a 
line of new-type incubators, with six of t 
greatest improvements made in 50 years. All 
controlled by patents pending. Belcite walls, 
ten times stronger than wood. Moisture or 
heat cannot shrink, swell or crack it. New 
triple-walled doors which forever fit. Co 
heating tank, self-regulating safety lamp. New 
egg tray, new egg turner, Geog au nursery, egg 
tester. Send for my free book, “The New 
in Hatching.” It shows the new inventions, 
the incubators and 80 to sizes. 
As low as $12.95. You cannot afford to goosines 
in _ ways. Hatch every tortie le egg Writt m 

ohan, Pres. 
nae City Incubator Co., ee a Racine, Wis. 











I want to ure you how you can make little pigs big—bi 
fat—save all the pigs—drive out the worms—save a lot of feed— 


and get hogs to market in less time. 


Ill Give You a 


of my Hog Fat. Simply fillin your name 


postal, saying you want to try Marshall's Hog Fat. 


pigs 


To prove it 


$1.00 Package 


and address on the coupon below or write a 
I will send you two packages at 


once. Pay on delivery only $1.00, the price of one package. The other is yours free 
I positively guarantee that if you are not amazed and delighted with the results, i 
will refund your $1.00 at any time within 30 days, upon request. 


Hog Fat Used 


Thousands of hog raisers state that b 


by Theusands 


feeding *, few cents worth of Marshall’s 


Hog Fat they can get their hogs ready for market in less time and on less feed. 


Henry Reese, Manchester, Iowa, writes ‘ 


‘Since using your Wonderful Hog F yaa ay 


hogs have averaged 2 pounds a day and now weigh 250 pounds each and are 5 mon 
old. I wish I had known about Marshall's Hog Fat before. It drove out all the worms 
and I never had such big, strong fat hogs before."’ 


- Never Had Anything Like It 

“I want you to send me $5.00 worth of 

it C.O.D. It has done my hogs so much 

good, that I don’t want to be without it. I 

am proud to say, I never had.anything like 

a ‘'—JOSH McDONALD, Athens, 
‘exas. 


Fattened Them on Soft Corn 
“Everybody is wondering what the 

reason was that my wean looked so good 

on an them soft coi My 

t = is the tenle oo made 


y."— 
HARM ‘ARENDS, Davis, S. 


Hogs Fatten on Half the Feed 
“I have been using Eng oy Fat for 
four months and find it be of great 
benefit if used right, and 
it. Wishing you success.""—. 
TON, Huntington, Ind. 
Cannot Say Too Much 
“*My hogs had come to a standstill, but 
Oe ee ee ae 
now they are almost twice 
as ere and ore 8 fat - the same ——- 





of as before. oe "t sa 
in its a "—W. J. GEIGER "St St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Don't send mea pan just fill in 
and mail coupon. I will send you two 
.00 packages of M: Marshall’s Hog Fat 

delve. parcel post. Pay $1.00 on 
oe P 

ogs for 
and 


The extra cl 
Feed it to your 
pins E rhen if not amazed de- 
lighted with results, write me and I 
will gladly send back your $1.00. 
Don’ e hesitate. Get in on this big 
profit-maker at once. Your fits 
start immediately, so sign and mail 





the coupon y, before you do 
another 

E. B. MARSHALL, Hog i 

Dept. 248 , Wis. g 





x ilwaukee, Wis. 
>—Send me, ee two full 

$1.00 of ae aE e: yom enna 
of satisfaction. I will pay plus 1Sc when 


two packages & 
with results at the end of 30 days you agree to refund 
my money on request. a 


NQM€ ....eeesesees 


SORES MOTE EST THERE EER EE SESE Hees 


Address ...-+0+00s 


POPPER T ERT OR RHEE EERE R EE EERE OE ES 


Sete ee eres eeereees FORO RE ee OH SE HO OH EOE ee ee ee ee ee 


ae ia an eae ahaa aabainiahitieadl ied 
$1.00 packages and save “a 


et a ae oe om ow ee a oc wl 
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A BUSINESS MESSAGE TO FARM WOMEN 


ERHAPS many of the farm men will not read this issue carefully. I 
am therefore urging every farmer's wife to bring this item to her hus- 


band’s attention. 

During 1928 it will be the aim of 
The Progressive. Farmer to center at- 
tention on the business side of farm- 
ing. As you will see from our edi- 
terial program in next week’s paper, 
our slogan is, “More pay days for 
every Southern farmer.” We are 
anxious to see more actual cash com- 
ing to every farmer and farm woman. 
We are also anxious to see every 
farmer adopt those business methods 
that will insure bigger net profits for 
himself and his family. 

In this situation (as I said on page 
five in last week’s Progressive Farm- 
er) one of the greatest needs is for a 
simple, practicable, profitable little 
record and account book for farmers. 
It has been almost amazing in review- 
ing the answers from subscribers in a 
recent questionnaire to find how many 
say they want to keep farm accounts 


Sincerely 


but say they have no satisfactory book. 


Hence the object of this statement 
is to say that The Progressive Farmer 
has just prepared the finest, simplest, 
and most practicable “Farm Account 
Book” we have ever seen. We are 
not making it for profit but are will- 
ing to sell it at cost to help our read- 
ers. Your husband will need it as the 
new year begins. Won't you tell him 
he can get a copy just by writing his 
name and address in the space below 
and sending, with 20 cents to The 
Progressive Farmer? Or he can get 
The Progressive Farmer two years 
and the “Farmers’ Account Book” just 
by attaching $1.10 to this notice and 
writing his name and address in the 
space below. 

And we hope both you and he will 
look in next week’s paper for the an- 
nouncement of 1928 features. 


your friend, 


President The Progressive Farmer Company 





” ee 








| NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS: | 


(Concluded from page 4) 


water? Professor Potter of the Uni- 
versity of Ohio said: “Carrying 7,000 
barrels of water for a distance as great 
as that from New York to California 
and up an elevation equal to 100 trips up 
and down Pike’s Peak is no way for the 
modern woman to spend her life, but 
that’s the way many farm women spend 
theirs !” é€ insists that the modern 
farmer, with the cheap and efficient wa- 
ter systems that are available, does not 
have the excuse that the pioneer had. 
Aside from mere convenience, a plentiful 
supply of clean water obtained without 
backbreaking effort is one of the first re- 
quirements of sanitation and health. It 
is worth a firm resolution by man and 


. The Uses of Leisure 


OW can we obtain leisure? Sim- 

ply by resolving to get every 
teal labor-saving device that is within 
our ability to get. But why do we need 
leisure? We need it because there is no 
home in the world that is perfect, that is 
free from difficult situations, and, with 
man’s codperation, it is woman’s ability 
and time that can solve the problems of 
the home. Sometimes we women get at 
a dead level when everything goes wrong, 
so we just fold our hands and do noth- 
ing. But there’s always something we 





can do to advance if we resolve to do it. 
It was Charles Kittering, head of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, who said to a 
reporter: “Men often insist that this or 
that cannot be improved. Nothing is un- 
solvable. The reason so many problems 
remain unsolved is that we have not con- 
sidered ourselves forced by necessity to 
find a solution.” He illustrated the point 
by telling how the life of the fan belt 
was lengthened from seven hours to 800 
hours, though his engineers said at first 
it couldn’t be done. 

Here’s another illustration of what I 
mean by women having leisure to read 
good books, bulletins, and magazines, to 
consult the home demonstration agent, 
to associate with persons of education 
and experience, and otherwise to culti- 
vate new ideas, alert minds) and practical 
progress. Once cow’s and calf’s liver 
was regarded as just nothing, to be given 
away, to put into the sausage. I remem- 
ber a neighbor charging 4 cents a pound 
for it years ago, and great was the in- 
dignation. And now scientists have dis- 
covered liver to be rich in vitamines A, 
B, and C, that stimulate the body to nor- 
mal growth, help to make it immune to 
contagious diseases, and prevent certain 
forms of eye trouble. Moreover, it has 
been found to contain that substance that 
prevents and cures pernicious anemia. 

After leisure that comes from conven- 
iences, what is next in importance? In 
many a home it’s a good big mirror 


where one can see herself from her head 
to her feet, the mirror in a good light 
and easily available. Now, that isn’t just 
for vanity’s sake. Let a woman see her- 
self with the corners of her mouth turn- 
ed down and she’s going to put a smile 
on her face; having smiled, she’s going 
to wash the smudge off her nose, having 
done that, she’s going to change her 
dress. The next step will be to straighten 
her shoulders and stand upright. Having 
thus given her vital organs more room, 
her indigestion and constipation will im- 
prove. Next will come the light in the 
eye, the ready laugh, the gay word, and 
lo!—the atmosphere of the home is 
changed from shadow to sunshine. And 
the man? Why he isn’t going to town 
looking like last year’s scarecrow if he 
has a chance to see himself. 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 
The happiest business in the world 
Is that of making friends. 
No investment on “the street” 
Pays larger dividends; 
For life is more than stocks and bonds, 
And love than rate per cent; 
And he who gives in friendship’s naine 
Shall reap as he has spent. 


The stay-at-home should resolve that 
taking part in community activities is one 
of the most important of her duties and 
privileges. How in the world is a woman 
to know all the good things that are be- 


ing done in other people’s homes if she ~ 


never gets there? How is she going to 
bring back to her children something new 
and fresh if all she knows is what she 
sees inside the home? Why should the 
children and the husband respect her 
judgment about movies, parties, clothes, 
or anything else, if she has nothing on 
which to base her opinions? Yes, sir, it 
is an important thing that we women get 
out twice in a while, once to movies or 
lectures and once to mix with people. 


The Last Great Resolution 


ND last, but not least, in our reso- 
lutions, let us resolve to make our 
religion a little more personal, a little 
more vital than it has ever been before. 


A God of majesty and fear seems to 
be all right for some people, but most of 
us want to call upon Him for comfort, 
gratitude, strength, and guidance, just a 
minute when we awaken, many times 
during the activities of the day and the 
last thing at night. There is no faith so 
strong, nor any prosperity so sustained 
as that founded on and strengthened by 
many a little personal talk to Him during 
every day of the year. 


Give me a good digestion, Lord, 
And also something to digest; 
Give me a healthy body, Lord, 
With sense to keep it at its best, 
Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, 
To keep the good and pure in sight; 
Which, seeing sin, is not appalled, 
But finds a way to act it right. 


Give me a mind that is not bored, 
That does not whimper, whine, or sigh, 
Don’t let me worry over much 

About the fussy thing called “I.” 

Give me a sense of humor, Lord, 

Give me the grace to see a joke; 

To get some happiness from life, 

And pass it on to other folk. 





The Progresswe Fa 








The Mother 
— 





T’S hard to see my children go 
Out in the world away from 


me, 
Vet life has ever ruled it so 
And life is wise. Youth should be 
free 
To seek its goals-with joyous zest; 
My love would be a selfish thing 
To hold my fledglings in the nest 
When they are ready to take wing. 


Love called me, and with willing feet 
I followed where its summons led. 
I’ve known the bitter and the sweet 
And as the busy years have sped 
I've made a home—as those I left 
Had made a home for me. Shall I 
Complain because I am bereft? 
Ah, no, my heart shall still beat high! 


If I have woven strong and true 
The warp and woof of mother-love, 
My children, as they battle through 
Life’s struggle, shall be conscious of 
The truth and faith they learned at 
home 
And I shall know they won’t forget. 
Brayely I send them forth to roam, 
Nor let them see my eyes are wet! 
—Berton Braley. 
Courtesy The Farmer’s Wife. 











| WAPI PROGRAM 


ADIO Station WAPI at Auburn 
is now broadcasting on regular 
schedule after a brief period of silence 
during the holidays. Programs. during 
the week beginning January 1 will in- 
clude noon hour programs from 12 to 1 
and evening programs from 9 to 10 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday nights. 
The station is featuring vocal music, 
and a new feature is added occasionally. 
Special attention is given to market re- 
ports, weather forecasts, news, and other 
features of special interest to farm peo- 
ple. The station is operating on a fre- 
quency of 880 kilocycles. P.O. DAVIS. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 

patterns ordered at one timé; 35 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon and -evening 
wear during fall and winter. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dress-making 
lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. Address 
Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


=o 
O. BAKE apples so they are tender 
all the way through but are not 
too brown on top, cover them during the 
first half of the period of baking. 
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SLEMPTY anc WASH tHe kettce 
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COOK ACID FOOD OR VINEGAR IN 
~ PREVENT TARNISH. 
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NE of the problems of every 

woman in winter is,how to serve 
canned foods. She either canned fruits, 
vegetables, and meats last summer and 
fall which she now wants to give her 
family, or she is buying these same foods 
in cans. Here are some recipes which 
will give an idea of how to make the 
canned foods both attractive and appe- 
tizing. 

Tomato Bisque.—Melt 1 tablespoon butter 
in saucepan, and add 1 tablespoon flour mixed 
with % teaspoon salt and a few grains pep- 
per. When well mixed, pour in gradually 
2 cups sweet milk and stir over flame until 
it thickens. 
can of tomato soup to boiling point in sep- 


arate pan, and add to white sauce. Serve 
at once. 7 
Asparagus Soup.—Three cups water in 


which chicken or veal has been boiled, 1 can 
asparagus, 2 cups cold water, 1 slice onion, 
™% cup butter, 4% cup flour, 2 cups scalded 
milk; salt and pepper to taste. Drain and 
rinse asparagus, reserve tips, add stalks to 
cold water; boil 5 minutes, drain, add stock 
and onion; boil 30 minutes, rub through 
sieve, and bind with butter and flour cooked 
together. Add salt, pepper, milky and tips. 


Pea Timbales.—Drain 1 can peas and rub 
through sieve. To 1 cup pea pulp add 2 
beaten eggs, 2 tablespoons melted butter, % 
teaspoon salt, % teaspoon pepper, few grains 
cayenne, and few drops onion juice. Turn 
into buttered molds, set in pan of hot water, 
cover with buttered paper, and bake until 
firm. Serve with 1 cup white sauce to which 
is added % cup canned peas. 

Carrots and Peas.—Wash, scrape, and cut 
carrots in cubes; cook till soft in boiling 
salted water. Drain, add equal quantity can- 
ned peas, and season with butter, salt, and 
pepper. 


Corn Souffle-——One can corn, 1 tablespoon 
butter, 2 tablespoons flour, 1 cup milk, 1% 
teaspoons salt, pepper to taste, and 2 eggs. 
Melt butter, add flour and pour milk on grad- 
ually; bring to boil, add corn, seasonings, 
yolks of eggs beaten until thick and lemon- 
colored, and whites of eggs beaten until 
stiff and dry. Turn into a buttered dish 
and bake in moderate oven from 25 minutes 
to 30 minutes. 


Chicken Omelet.—Mince % pound boned can- 
ned chicken. Heat in 1 cup sweet milk and 
season with % teaspoon salt and few grains 
pepper. Thicken with 1% tablespoons flour. 
Prepare plain omelet and add chicken mix- 
ture just before folding. 


Beef Pie.—Cut 2 cups canned roast beef 
into small pieces. Stir in 1 beaten egg. Roll 


In the meantime heat % pint’ 


eServing Canned GFoods 


Some Recipes for Appetizing Dishes from Them 


a piece of pie crust into an oblong sheet, 
moisten Hef with a little milk and place in 
middle of crust; roll up and pinch ends to- 
gether. Lay in dripping-pan joined side un- 
derneath, and bake till crust is brown. Serve 
with tomato sauce made by slightly dilut- 
ing canned tomato soup with a little water. 


Spiced Salmon.—Rinse 1 can salmon with 
hot water and remove skin and bones. Put 
1 cup vinegar in saucepan, and add 1 tea- 
spoon whole cloves, % teaspoon allspice, 8 
small hot red peppers, and % teaspoon salt. 
Bring to boiling point, pour over fish, cover, 
and let stand 2 hours. Drain and separate 
into flaftes to serve. 


' HOW TO MAKE PINE NEEDLE 
BASKETS 


(Concluded from page 11) 

top. Continue this process around and 
around until the stitches are 34-inch or 
more apart, then begin new rows of 
stitches in between. When the needle is 
brought up through the middle of the 
preceding stitch, splitting the raffia, it 
makes what is called the chain stitch. 

Shaping a Basket.— Avoid angles; 
avoid a squatty effect; avoid a top-heavy 
handle. Grace of form is acquired by prac- 
tice. To turn the basket at the base 
gradually turn the roll of needles up to 
the correct angle, pulling it toward 
you, as you work, or pushing it back 
from you, depending on whether the de- 
sign calls for an angle that goes out or 
in, and drawing the coil into the correct 
size as you sew. 

Finishing the Top.—Allow the last 
row of needles at the top to play out 
gradually. Fasten by sewing several 
times with the raffia. A good finish is 
to go over the last roll at the top of the 
basket with the raffia, letting every stitch 
overlap the other, so that it is a continu- 
ous raffia roll around the top. 

Handles are made of the straw closely 
wrapped with raffia and may be as ornate 
or as plain <s one pleases. If desired, 
as when the basket is for practical use, 
the handle may be made with ordinary 
electric cord, closely wrapped with raffia 
dyed the same shade as the basket. This 
is pliable and strong. 




















PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


901—Particularly Smart.— The pattern 
comes in sizes 3%, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48, and 50 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 5@ yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

908—For the Larger Woman.—The patterr. 
comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
4 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 6% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 20-inch contrasting. 


3195—Printed Velvet.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
qufres 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 








cubadieniniis Mode.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 34 yards of 40-inch material. 

688—Company Apron.—The pattern comes 
in sizes small, medium, and large. 
The medium size requires 1% yards 
of 40-inch material. 

$180—Grown-up Mode.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 6, 8, a 12, and 14 years. 
Size’ 8 requires 2 yards of 40-inch 
material. 

613—One-piece Dress.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 
requires 2 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. 
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Information about “Display” 
fully given on request. 


Claesiliad: Aide te elightlp Snege tone Chou 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


ALABAMA 








CENTRAL The home of watermelons, 
ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, 
corn, vetch, soybeans. On 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready buik&, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 
ae Reliable a Cabbage and Onion 
Plants.—Karly Jersey ‘leston Wakefield, Copen- 
= rket, Flat’ “Dutch and a iy White tae! 
500, $1; 1,000, $1. oe Collect $1 thousand. We 
ee prompt ment of size to please you. 
Potato Co., Ine., Tifton, Ga. 
KUDZU 
yg 100 sets $1.50; ss 8 %: 1,000, $10; prepaid. 
T. Thompson, Grady, A 
STRAWBERRY 


Strawberry plants, 12 
logue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, 
New Klondyke Strawberry plants, government in- 

spected, $1.50 thousand. Holt Plant Co., Alma, ~~ 
Klondyke Strawberry plants, re janes 

year new ground, $8.25 thousand; de! N. 7 
Basham, sivometibars. “ve 

















Buchanan’s ies, Cata- 














FLORIDA 


acres and orange grove; attractive new b low ; 





issionary, Klondyke Aroma Strawberry plants 

deli d for #1 per 100; 500, 43.16: 1,000, -$5. Write 

for orien, on eam lots. nooga Nurseries, Chat- 
tanooga, 
Strawb 








$1, 300. Short run beautiful city in noted orange- 
growing county; 1% mile R.R. village; oak shaded 
bungalow, 5 rooms and porch, poultry houses. Reduced 
to $1,800 for quick sale; part cash. Strout Agency, 
255 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


500 Cabbage postpaid, 75c. Walter Parks, Darien, 
Georgia. 4 


C.o.d. Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000, and charges. An- 
drew Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 


C.0.d, Cabbage, Collard and Onions: 500, 60c; 1,000, 
$1. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 

Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Bermuda Onions $1.25; 
Collards $1. Quitman ‘Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


C.0.d.—Nice frostproof Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000, 
or oe 1,000 cash. Albert Harrington, Thomasville, 
Jeorgia. 


Extra large Cabbage plants, leading varieties, mailed 
postpaid: 300, 65c; 500, $1. Walter Parks, Darien, 
Georgia. 2 MBM. he 
Low rates on Rose bushes and vegetable plants. 
Write for catalogue. Thomasville Plant Co., “Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 

C.o.d.—Millions nice frostproof Cabbage and Onion 


plants; $1, 1,000, and postage. Clark Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 



































Ty = —Strong, healthy Missionary plants 
— government oo flelds in ¥ 2 quantity from 





thousand up. ‘astleberry Strawberry Association, 
Castleborry, Ala. 
Sale.—Missi St nts; certified 





600 to 5,000, tied 50 to bundle 
1,000; f.0.b. Castleberry. 
quantities. Place your order with us; will give tt 
our prompt attention. Wanting to move Doman plants 
within next three weeks. Castleberry Baptist Church, 
A. H. Riley, Chairman Berry-growi von BB aay ‘Commition, 
Castleberry, Ala. 





NURSERY STOCK 


Low rates on Rose bushes. ae for catalogue. 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. /— Scena wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Buchanan’s Fruit Trees, Berry plants; finest grown. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Ornamentals, Pecan, as “nad 1 ae’ —e = nur- 

















sery stock. eaten 

Gulfport, Miss. 

Young foee —Dozen, one fifty; hundred, seven 
fifty, delivered. Citronelle Nursery & Orchard Co., 


Citronelle, Ala. 


Plant Pecan Trees, but first get our folder and low 
prices on a class trees. Cloverdale Farm Nursery, 








Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, 
Flat Dutch, postpaid: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.20. John B. 
Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Good Cabbage, Collard and Onions, prepaid to your 











box: 200, 50c; 500, 95c; 1,000, $1.70. Prepaid Plant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

C.0.d, frost-proof Cabbage, rd, and Onions. 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Ra aa not 
excuses."’ Interstate Plant Co., Thomasville, and 
Hattiesburg, Miss. ges 

Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000; Collards 75c; Bermuda 


ions $1. Hundred acres large open field — well 








Pecan ‘aes 8 —Stuart, Schley and Moneymaker. Staite 
inspected. to 5 feet, T5e; 5 to 7 feet, $1. Write 
Clio Pecan tor" Clio, Ala. 

Stuart Pecan Trees.—Budded heavy bearing 


trees. None better. 3 to 4 teat Se 50c; 4 t 5, 60c. 
McLeod Pecan aa Dothan, Ala. 











rooted, frostproof, leading varieties. Quick 
Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, all varieties 
now ready; stocky and thrifty. 500, og 1,600, $2, 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. stock. 
Best varieties. = right. Salesmen wae Con- 
cord Aen Dept. , Concord, Ga, 

For age — plant a pecan grove with 
Wight’s ‘ality |B Trees, Write | for prices and 
information. B. “Wight. Cairo, Ga. 

Apple and Peach trees, ae and ; Se; 
best’ varieties. Catalog free of wruits, w Berries and 
eemeet Benton , Box 205, Rogers, 





by prepaid mail. Any quantity exp 
Coleman Plant Farms, fton, Ga. 
C.0.d.—We trust you. Frostproof Cabbage plants, 
elght. varieties, Bermuda and Prizetaker Onion plants: 
, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.25; — $7.50, f.0.b. 
here. Guarantee Plant Co., Ty Ty, Ga. 


ees frostproof Cabbage plants, joies varieties: 
1,000, $1.50. ressed: 5,000, 


50, 
$4.50; 10,000, "$7. 50. Large plants; Tait count ; 
ping ‘promptly. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 


Millions frostproof Cabbage ame ready now. poe ear 
fields, Flat Dutch: 500, 76c; 1,000, $1; over 5,000 a 
75e. First class plants, full bm prompt achemaule 
guaranteed. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


C.o.d. Plants.—¥Frostproof Cabbage, all varieties, 
White and Yellow ous he Onion, Collard plants: 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1; $4.50. Number One plants 
and prompt shipment pa Ean Reliable Plant Farm, 
Valdosta, Ga. 








ship- 











READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Crystal Wax, White and Yellow Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, postpaid; 1,000, $1.25, 
geetpert. 6,000 Yellows, $4.65 f.0. b. Natalia, 

exas. Wax (White): 6,000 plants, $5.20 
f.o.b, Natalia, Texas. lity and service 
unexcelled and plants guaranteed to please 
you or money returned. Lytle Plant 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. 





Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—Frostproof nem. lead- 
ing varieties, Crystal hows i ane Bermuda Onion, also 
Collard plants: 500, 65c; $1. Fine large plants 
and prompt shipment RB Will ship c.o.d. 
Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Bermuda Onion Plants.—Large pencil rg guaran- _ 





he per crate, f.o.b. Car- 
Plant Farms, Carrizo 





pay Cabbage and Onion a field 
grown, strong, well rooted, from treated seeds. Cab- 
bage, any to bundle, moss to roots, labeled with va- 
riety named: Jersey Wakefield, Beng ye Wakefield, 
Early “= Fiat Dutch, 
, The; 300, $1 500, $1. 





collect, crate 6,000, $4.90. | Full 
count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Wri for free and plant catalog. 
Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansas. 





Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, 
Schley, Nelson er. Write for folder. 
Prices } -~qpemmua Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 
hart, a. 





Stuart, Schley, Success, Moneymaker Pecan 
carloads or less. Concord and other grapevines, 2 years, 
Special prices on 100 and 1,000 lots. 
series, Austell, Ga. 





viet’, 





Pecan Trees.—-Standard fall plant-° 


ing now. Beautiful ornamental shrube, 
See our catalogue before you buy. Bolling Farms 
Nurseries, Bolling, Ala, 


cores Reoemel Ferme wee Gia Sen. Sure, safe, 
Write for our free 
conelen. Largest growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 











Pecan Trees?—Plant Beazley 
and beat the boll weevil. 
Moneymaker varieties. 
root system. Write now for our catalogue. 
Pecan Nurseries, Crawfordsville, Ga. 


a By 


En" arge “or _sinah “its “aire to 
freleht, Plums, 


Prichiee, PR Trees 
Schl Gocoess and 
Trees true “sg “name. Fine 
Beazley 





= . 


lowering Shrubs that bloom in succession from 
coring to fall, a your lawn. Plant and 
beaut! home 


50c ; Shires VanHouttel, 
of Rochester, 75c; 
ee. 75c; Hydrangea ‘tbe. 
Free catalog. Reliable salesmen wanted. 
ard-Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. C. 


| SEEDS 














BEANS 
Lng Velvet Beans for seed. Also Velvet 
ed ong for feed. Monticello Milling Co., Monti- 
ce ‘ 





COTTON 

canal and and Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De- 
ca 

Guaranteed Wait Half and Half, $4 per 100 pounds. John 
A. & Sons, Henderson, a 

aes Cleveland Big Bo 

on lint, 98% germination; $1 bushel. 
mons, Mountville, 8. €. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 











ll cotton seed, graded, 
, M Sim- 
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Farmers’ Exchange =: 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each taitial, Number er Amount Counts As a Word 
THE VE FARME 
RL. FARMER, 


saa aa er 











BABY CHICKS 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


The Progressive Farm 
. DoGS 








in free brooders, no = — Bar- 
se am. . white ite Rocks, 
Ra Tot prepaid live ys ‘Ozark Farms. 


Fine Jersey Black Giants for sale. Haywood Dungan, 
Luceda Miss. 


, 2 aig F males $13, 4 
Minn : 


Pedigreed Police Puppi 
Shipped c.o.d. Fairview Farm, 





e, 
ne 


Closing Out Sale !|—Registered = Collies. Pups — 





BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
po vigorous, meavy Dries stock. 
elivery OEDEL ostage prepai 
EORDELE HATCHERY 
Coded Ga. 








For Sale.—White Leghorn pullets, ten weeks old, $1 
each. Maeview Poultry ay Siluris, Ala. 


~ Brown Leghorns.—Choice breeding ng stock, reasonable, 
from my state winners. Circular. J“ B. Howser, 
Booneville, Miss. 











MINORCAS 

















sie $25. Green Acre Kennel, Marion, Ala. 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
BAGS 














utecepetinns chest Classified Ads in ~Fity Chicks —White Leghorns, “Rhode Island Reds. SRE Ems a —Pay market prices for good mendable 
slightly larger type given Substantial discount of prices on orders booked now for , Single Comb Black Minorca . cockerels, $3, $5, and second hand bags, any quantity. Write wofune ship- — 
~ on request. January, sPeuruary. March and 4 April delivery. Get $7.50. N. Blackman, Clinton, N.C. ping. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
“g — Se ORPINGTONS CATALOGUES 
COTTON Blue Ribbn quality chicks are pl hundreds of — 
others lease i» ived; finest, M h Buff Orpi weigh 8 pounds; outlay nan’s new 98-page catalogue ready now. Free. 
Tests prove Rhyne’s Cook more wilt and ane -_ KF) , ey yy 8-H Leghorns. . healthy. aul soning, Beat State Dadeaess, inoatie. tos 
productive as any other cotton. Pamphiet free. Rhyne today. bbon Hatchery, Dept. M, Fair winners. 15 esas $2.15) DES—FURS— 
Bros., Benton, Ala.; Plains, Ga. ae: _ re ee Ee ur ‘WOOL 
- cockerels $3. Heldman Orpington Yards, Slaughters, 











World’s Record Cotton.—T00 bales on 600 acres this 
year; early; big boll; 45% lint. Write for half price 
and free bushel offer. Piedmont Farms, Danielsville, 





Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Se Se tes wore 
nae OE a 


adapted to all localities. Write for eaeiphiee Titer 
ature, pring reduced omen of seed. Piedmont Pedi- 
greed Farm, J. 0. Smith, Manager, Com- 
merce, 





Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Grown in 
Tennessee along edge Cotton Belt, matures 
earlier than cotton seed grown south. 
Produces more dollars te acre than any cotten grown. 
$5; 500 pounds $22.50; 1,000 pounds $42; 
Our twenty ye@rs reputation back of these 
nan’s, Tenn. 





MAKE MORE MONEY 
" Grow Wilson Type Big Boll 


We have spent $50,000 to find the cotton 
that will make us the most money per 
acre. We call it Wilson Type Big Boll. In 
1926 we got 3,011 bales from 2,990 acres. 
This year averaging three-quarters bale 
on 5,000 acres. Best crop in this, the best 
county in Arkansas. Our price for this 
seed very low. $6.00 per 100 pounds in 
small quantities. Now shipping. Write 
for illustrated catalog, prices, all details. 


LEE WILSON & CO. PLANTATION 
Wilson, Arkansas 





to a full inch 
it: J. A. Smith, 


FF 
z 
a 








New crop Carpet Grass free of Johnson grass, 
16 cents pound. C. B. Harrell, Zachary, La. 

For pastures; Dallis, Carpet, Bermuda grasses; Black 
— Lespedeza. Literature. Lamberts, Darlington, 








PEANUTS 


Seed ey neeaes, recleaned Alabama Runner, 
per hundred Small White Spanish, $6 per 
‘arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala. 


Peanuts for Seed or Roasting.~North Carolina Run- 
ner variety, f k. 96 bi 


\ Spa 4 
48-pound bag fay ‘“ with order. 
Mercantile Co. (Ine. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


aan 
Genuine sound Field Peas. Brabhams $1.75; Irons 
ak 75; Clays $1.50; atte $1.50. hatley’s 
Prolifie Seed Corn, $1.75 bushel. Kindly send remit- 
tance, with order. Banner Fruit Farm, Fort Valley, 

















TOBACCO 


Cash Tobacco seed for sale. The kind that yields 
good and ones reas ¢. | ihn EZ a ounce ; 
pound. ddress a Sens, Timberland 
(Hoke County), N. “ef . 


oy SEED 


Seed Cowpeas and Velvet Beans, $1.50 and $1.15 
bushel respectively, here. Discount for carlot. W. B. 
Warthen, Davisboro, Ga. Price till January 15. 


sets — Sa.” $7950 per bushel; Sweet Clover 
$4. Both tests 95% pure. Return seed if not sat- 
= il Gesewe Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 
Chicks for early ee: low prices. Write W. H. 
Chesnett, Greer, 8. 
Baby Chicks. —s Leghorns : es quality. 
Write Amos G. Norman, ane Castle. 
““Helm’s winter layers insure bigger ay profits. 
Free brooding lessons. 



































$8.75 up. Helm’s Hatehery, 
Paducah, Ky. 

Chicks, 10c to 13c for the present and ‘awlon delivery. 
Culled flocks; 100% delivery. Martin's Hatchery, 
Mt. Victory, Ohio. 

Mathis Quality Chicks. — Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. 80 up. Catalog free. Mathis 


Farms, Box 116, 
THOUSANDS OF cae yee SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BE 


Write for our free oe and ji 








poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE 


Box 193, “Greentop, Missouri 
at ae —Big saving if ordered now for spring deliv- 
ate accredited. All leading varieties. Free 
catalog, Booth Farms, Box 742, Clinton,” Mo. 
Chicks and Eggs.—Protect yourself by buying from 
lized breeders, many breeds. Write for ee. 
eimont Poultry huneclotion. Rock Hill. 8. 











Tf you have not written for your a es 80 
now. Baby chicks and eggs 
bloodtested and accredited. Branch & Branch, ‘Cull: 
man, 





Purebred baby chicks from selected pens. Leghorns. 
Recs, Rocks and Minoreas, $15 per 100. Guaranteed 
ve folder. Williams 





delivery, Write 
Hatchery, Wetumpka, Ala. 


“EGGBREED” CHICKS 
If you want chicks from stock bred for years for 
eggs and strong vitality, do not look any further. 
Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, rred Rocks, 
White Wyandottes; et Orpingtans: yin for 100; 














PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Buff Rock cockerels. Lillian Nelson, Briggton, Tenn. 


Aristocrat dark Barred Rock hatching eggs from State 
list free. J. BR. McKibben, 























PREPARE AND MAKE THE MOST 
TRAPPING 


Indications point to the highest prices for 
furs in many years. We pay t prices. 
For a square deal, ship us your furs and 
be convinced. We are reliable; have your 



































" Fair winners. Mating 
sence f= = assorted: $13.00 for 100; Dost die banker look us up. To be sure of getting 
MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO., ad 1 cockerels $2.50. . Recistered ona highest prices, ship direct to 
9 t »* 
1116 Oldham St., wowin ts: lama ee eee a & FUR CO, 
Since 1888 a. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS HONEY 
Egeline Quality Baby ~—e * 7g ne hatched. Single Comb Red eggs, fifteen $1.25. Cesreapendence New Honey, direct f 
“Just a little better.’’ Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leg- uggan, Rt. Ga A rom producer, Also. Sweet Clover 
horns. ‘Reduced prices for PF — aon te ee eS ee SS ee seed. Prices free. John A. n, Falmouth, Ky. 
chick questionnaire and save money. Muscle Shoals PEA FOWL KODAK FINISHING 
oe ne = . catia; © __Peatowl_ Wanted —John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va: ~ Free developing of roll lms High glossy prints, 
_ now for our e ees er . 
hatched, ‘healthy, Falsable chicks ensed Rocks 14: TURKEYS 2s Bromberg & Co., authorized Bastman agents, 
Reds vy | mix ; heavy mixed with light Bronze Turkeys.—Large size, fine color and best 
lle. Other breeds. 1 delivery prepaid. Circular ' . GH PLANTS 
— = a 2 Bass — Red turk H $6; toms $10. G. B&B. Good used a TING 
; ~ Master — Catches, “Hatching ,Eegs.—From world’s Skinner, oa. 5 gece 7 awe power Kart _ gg en _ 
We breed for ‘agadiay 200 ‘om and ~ ale 14 va- Big, J Bronze turkeys from prize winning stock, ™ingham, Ala. 
° . Cc. Grove, Ky. 
rieties. war prices. Live delivery. Catalog free. 9 approval W. C. Neville, Smith NUT CRACKER 


Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 6, Columbia, Mo. 


BIG DISCOUNTS—SPECIAL OFFERS 


On Quality-Vitality Bred Chicks for early orders. 
Finest breeding we have ever offered. Real profits 
raising these chicks for big, meaty broilers—they 
make Rang eating. Accredi World's fore- 
most h egg record strains, Tancred, Ferris and 
others. Leading varieties. Prompt 100% live, ag 
livery. Write now for free catalog, special 

and lowest prices we have ever made. 


LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY 
FARM, Box 101, CLINTON, MO. 


Pedigree chicks and eggs from blood tested stock at 
reasonable prices. Leg Rocks and Reds. Write 
Dorn’s Poultry Farm, McCormick, 8. 


for catalogue. 
Baby Chicks.—State accredited, purebred Ozark 
flocks. Booking orders January delivery at discount. 
Chick Hatchery, Springfield. 


Free catalog. Edwards 
Missouri. 

















pemntity | Bio of tested Baby Chicks.—All purebred, 
lood-tested certified. Carefully selected and in- 
for i health and high egg production. 





Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns. at 
once for information on special bargains. Quality 
Hatchery Co., Box 652F, Lynchburg, Va. 

Baby Chicks.—Single Comb White Lechorns, Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks, from healthy, vigerous, 
free_range raised stock. Heavy winter layers. Deliv- 
erles after January 15th. Leghorns $16; Rocks and 


Reds, $18 per hundred, delivered. Order now. Our 





Slogan: ““You must be satisfied." King’s Poultry Farm, 
Anniston, Ala. 
BLOOD STATE 
TESTED CULLED 


Quality chicks electrically hatched from 
our own flocks. Rocks, Reds, and White 
Leghorns. Catalog. 


MEADOW BROOK POULTRY FARM 
Route 3, aynesboro, Virginia. 





Bigger poultry profits, stronger chicks, more eggs for 
those who buy Helm’s Money Makers, purebred chicks. 
America’s heaviest laying strains. Filocks established 
and improved for years with blood a from world’s 
best breeders. Free ‘‘Poultry Secret est prices. 
Old established Smith equipped. *Ininois Hatchery, 
Metropolis, Illinois. 


Woodlawn Quality Chicks.—Every chick selected for 
size and vigor. Shipments twice each — _ 
500, 1,000: White Leghorns, Brown Leghor: 
$11, $52.50, $100, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds: $14, $67.50, $130. White Wyandottes, 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black at 
norcas: $15, $72.50, $140. Heavy breeds, assorted: $13 

$62.50, $120. Light breeds, assorted: $11, $47. 50, $90. 
For orders of 50, add le per chick; for 25, add 2c per 








Mammoth White Holland Turkeys.—Won grand cham- 
pion hen, 1926; champion tom, 1927; State Fair, Dallas, 
Texas. Satisfaction guaranteed. Toms $15. $25; hens 
$8, $10. Emil Stegemoller, Indian Gap, Texas. 


Prize winning purebred Giant Bronze turkeys. Great 
size and vitality. as of all disease. Seven months 
cockerels, weigh 25 pounds and up, $20 to $35; pullets, 
15 to 18 pounds, $10 to $15. Younger turkeys cheaper. 
Will ship on approval. Walnutta Stock Farm, Mas- 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Registered Berkshire pigs. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, 
Tenn. 


CHESTER WHITES 


























Registered Chester Whites. Boggy Hollow Ranch, 
Purvis, Miss. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 
-” Registered Dunes — Deere, gilts, pigs. Wayside 
Farm, § Ne, Tenn. 





Semi-automatic, Nut Cracker.—Shells any nut with- 
out smashing the kernels, especially black walnuts. 
No nutpick necessary. Prepaid, $7.50. Clark Nutt 
Burster, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. What have ? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St.. St. Louis, Mo. 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
nore meoteees Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg.. 
methods. 











Washington, D. C. Honorable 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for _ patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protect your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or Write for free book, ‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and “Record of Invention” form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-P Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


San Jose Scale.—Control scale on peach and apple 
trees by using Security Brand Lime Sulphur or "Oil 
Emulsion; one, five, ten gallon cans, fifty gallon drums. 
I. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 














istered cholera i Duroe pigs, Jersey cows. 
we T. Loggins, Somerville. Tenn. 

Registered Durocs.—Bred gilts $60 each; boar pigs 
$25 each. Cholera immune. The best bred hogs in 
Alabama and grown out as big to their age as any. 
When you buy, buy the best. J. W. Hathorn, Rt. 8, 
Dothan, Ala. 











ESSEX 











Good thrifty registered — pigs; bred gilts. E. A. 
Aldridge, Randleman, __N. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered Big Bone Poland Chinas, 10 weeks old, 


uchanan’s Oil Emulsion.—1l gallon 90c; 5 gallons 
$3. 30; 10 gallons $6.25. Lime Sulphur Solution: 1 gal- 
lon 75e: 5 gallons $2.75; 10 gallons $4.50. Complete 
insecticide price list and spray guide free. Buchanan’s, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





SYRUP 

Sugar Cane Syrup, pure, best grade. 
rels, 75c gallon; freight paid’ W. W. 
man, Ga. 

Bright, heavy, new Sugar Cane Syrup, 35 gallon bar- 
rels $22. Twelve gallon cans $9.50. Delivered for 
check ‘with order, Lee Patrick, _ Quitman, ¢ Ga. 

Syrup.—New crop, 100% pure, delicious - Sugar Cane. 
Best grade. 35 gallon barrel $20. with order. 





35 gallon bar- 
Williams, Quit- 








$12.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. N. Morrow, Alice- Cash 

ville, Ala. Goff Mercantile Co., (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 
Big Bone Poland Chinas.—Bred sows, boars. silts; 

pigs, ten dollars. Cholera immune. J. Weems, TOBACCO 


Union Springs, Ala. 


Registered, immuned ; 
rapid maturity, easy feeders. 
ways for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered four-year-old Guernsey cow and five-weeks- 





champion herd for large litters, 
Boars, gilts, pigs al- 
Valley View 

















old bull calf. Fine types and breeding. Heavy milker. 
$350. BR. G. Morrison, Chester, 8. C. 
DOGS 
Registered White Collie pups. Minnie Griffin, 
Sprott, Ala. . 
W. Shipp, 


Collie puppies; males $6; femgles $3. W. 
Goodwater, Ala. 
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Don’t delay, write y for FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS., Box 84 Muncie, mn 
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— Chewing, 10 pounds $1.50; 


Homespun Tobacco. 
inds United Farmers, Paducah, 


smoking, 10 pow $1. 
Kentucky. 

~ Tobacco, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. senein 20c pou Homer 
ae Agent, Sharon, Tenn 








Tobacco. . sweet Chewing, 3 pounds 75c; 
5, rH 10, $1. 75. Smoking, 3 pounds 50c; 5, 75c; 10, 
$1.25. United Farmers, Maite y. 





Tobacco.—Three years 10 und packages. 
Chewing $2; smoking $1.90 " mild uneking $1; plus 
postage. Pay when received. A. Davidson, Askin, Ky. 


For Sale.—Improved Jumaker Tobacco seeds, care- 
fully saved; 50c per ounce; pound $7; 2 pounds $12. 
Write E. Willoughby, Rt. 1, Fairmont, N. C.; care 
N. J. Page. 


Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; 
chewing, $3; 
pay postage. I appreciate business, guarantee satisfac- 
tion. 0. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and 7 - a "Sob for you. The cost to 
you is small. taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Kuto ocho), Dept. 241, Nashville, 








ten pounds picked 
ten pounds mellow smoking, $1.50; you 
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Advertisements 
Guaranteed 
Reliable —— 


fraudulent 
umns. 
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E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. i iti i 


ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement 
report any unSatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order,.we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed’ an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
misrepresentation 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
because buyers should personally 
land before purchasing. 


If in writing advertisers and 


in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 


in our advertising col- 


investigate 





ae 
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AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Opie. — Aan wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord 

Get- our free samp! 
and specialties. Wonderfully ore ly profitable 
Dept. RB. St. Lout: 

e start you Sabeal a =. 

perfumes, toilet goods. 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. lect, 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mencets, a 


patent patch leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample pee pe Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, 





Concord 





ae, Bateeeee, Perfumes 
LaDerma Co., 





Soaps, extracts, 
unnecessary. ar- 








Agents.—We sare you in business and help you suc- 
—_ No capital ence needed. Spare or full 
sg can are. $50- $100 wae. Write Madison 
fi . 560 Broadway, New Yor 


ie daily in — (sworn proof) in- 
troducing new insured Hostery. Guaranteed one year. 
No. capital or experience required. Your pay daily; 
monthly bonus besides. Spare ag ove you big. We 
supply samples. Silk hose for use free. 
Milton Mathews, Road 29028. Cincinnati Ohio. 


No dull times selling food. People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors Boy a big money; bya yearly and 
3 jes; 








up. No capital ence needed; ranteed sal 
unsold goods mer. be voterne. We furnish you with 
sample case, — and free samples for customers. 


territory. Ask now. 
R2307 Archer, Chicago. 
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ing Trays Oil, Coal 
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lad Co., Box 374, Racine, Wis. 








DALY FOOD 
STOCK FEED 


*G bo Bol. 
Bont and ereneret Steck Feed ever 
Sone, Wiig feeders using 


your station and 


Mading pa 
THE J. "c\RvEY COMPANY. DEFT FL NEW ORLEANS, Ww 


MOLASSES 


Barret. =. = Locos roa) so 
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| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 





SOUTHERN ACCLIMATE 


UMM 


of show 


Chicks é Cockerels 


We have gone direct to the world’s 








R 
horns. 


cial bargains. Dept. 





Send at ean for information on spe- 


QUALITY HATCHERY ce. Box 652, Lynchburg, Va. 











SHIPPED C. 0. 
Lowest prices on bred to lay chicks of 








Catalog free. Sunnyerest Hatcheries, Huntingten, W. 






all 


leading varieties. Prompt 100% live delivery. 





STRAIN’S HATCHERY 


“RED SPECIALISTS” 


Place your order now for our famous Reds. 








Special broiler price till Jon. 15th. 
Box 738, HENS, GA. 
KENTUCKY Send only $1.00 and postman 
the rest after you see chicks. Pure- 





bred stock selected by ampert 
Write a 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352. 4th St., Lexington, K y. 











CHICKS—D: ber, J 
February 


RIVERSID 


y> 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT on orders placed now for ship- 


ment later. Hatching now. Ask for prices. 


ht hae ag HATOREEY AND POULTRY FARM 
R. F. 4-B Knoxville. Tenn. 





From 200 Egg Cockerels ; bloodtested. Leading .altstt 
prices within reach of all. 
Prompt Service. CATALOG FREE. 


DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, BRENHAM, TE 


=Teaee | 


Live delivery; postpaid. 


x. 
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Pure-bred — ‘kens, 
eese, eys eaes, s, 
x’ rooders at lowest prices 


W. A. Weber, Box 47, Mankato, Minn. 


Valuable New Poultry 
— Free—100 ease. 
rn raised chic’ 








"(PUREBRED POULTRY 





LEGHORNS 








| PEDIGREED COCKERELS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


100 fine blood tested, state Lennar =f cockerels for 
sale. These birds are from hens with records 200- 
271. Priced to sell at $3.00, $5.00 and $7.50. 
Hanson-Tancred Strains. Order from ad now and 
get a good selection. 


rancor eed FARM, 





DUNN, N. C. 
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For the week from January 1-7 in- 
clusive, every interested person is 
asked to read the first 22 chapters of 
Genesis. The review questions to be 
considered at the end of the first week 
‘are as follows :— 

1. Name the order of events in the 
six days of creation. 

2. Give a brief account of Adam 
and Eve, the fall, and the promise of 
redemption. 

3. Give a brief account of Noah 
and the flood. Why was Noah chosen 
to save the race? What was Noah’s 
first act after leaving the ark? 


4. Give the names of Noah’s sons. 
From whom were the Canaanites 
descended ? 





READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read First Twenty-two Chapters of Genesis 


HE Progressive Farmer has arranged to publish each week during 1928 

a schedule of readings by which anyone can easily read through the 

entire Bible during the twelve months. 

ten review questions based on the week’s 

In most cases it will be well to read two chapters each night and then enough 
additional chapters on Sunday to make up the week's quota. 


We shall also publish each week 
reading. 


5. Where was Abram born? To 
what place did God afterwards call 
Abram to come? Why? 

6. Who was Lot? What caused Lot 
to leave Abram? Where did each 
dwell after the separation? 

7. What news did Abram hear of 
Lot? How did Abram act? 

8. Tell of the blessing of Melchize- 
dek and Abram’s refusal of spoils 
from the King of Sodom. 

9. Who was Ishmael? Who was 
Abraham's rightful heir and child of 
promise? Who was his mother? 
What was the greatest trial that 
Abraham’s faith experienced? 

10. Tell something about the death 
and burial of Sarah. 











“BOUNEVA,” THE MYSTERY | 
WOMAN | 


(Concluded from page 3) 
Bouneva and  Totella, 

they had never be- 
these “white faces” nor 
dreamed that they. themselves belonged 
to a different race from the red people 
among whom they had been brought up. 
My aunt thought her little sister more 
beautiful than the red children but she 
had no thought that there was any other 
race of people except the Indians. 

As the women were not admitted to 
family councils where dangers were dis- 
cussed and plans formed, my aunt and 
her sister had not heard about an enemy 
hovering near until the alarm was spread 
and active measures began to be adopted 
for defense of the camp. Sentinels were 





captive girls, 
frightened, for 


fore heard of 

















stationed in every sort of hidden position 
from which the approach of the enemy 
might be seen and the signal quickly 
given. My aunt and her sister were left 
with the mother and one big brother 
with clubs, bows,«and arrows to guard 
the wigwam. 


III. Captured Again! This Time by 
the “White Faces” 


AYS passed and no enemy was seen 

or heard. It was decided that the 
“white faces” had gone, whereupon life 
began to go on just as usual. Then one 
night, when only the father and younger 
son were nearby, the “white faces” came 
riding in “all in a dash.” Aunt Marenda 
says she does not know just what hap- 
pened. But she does know she heard 
cuns shooting and that a big man caught 
her as she ran, tied her on his horse (for 
she would not have gone otherwise), and 
then quickly galloped away. Whether 
any of the Indian men, women, and chil- 
dren escaped, or whether all were slain, 
she never has known. 

When the horsemen again met, one 
was wounded in the arm by an arrow, 
but that was about the extent of the 
visible battle scars. “How I wished,” 
said Aunt Marenda, “that those ‘white 
faces’ had every one been killed by the 
Indians !” 

They .had not ridden very far, when 
here came a horseman galloping up with 
her sister tied likewise. He had had a 


‘lively struggle, too, for with her sharp 


claws and teeth the wild Totella had 
torn his flesh and clothes, and so fiercely 
did she scream that he had bound her 
mouth with his handkerchief. But when 
she saw “Bouneva,” as her older sister 
was Called, she became calmer. 


Stopping nowhere for more than one 
night at the time, the horsemen brought 
the two girls to a village of white people 


somewhere in Tennessee. They lived with 
a Mr. Rogers and his good Wife, who 
had two small children named Alice and 
Martha. Here Bouneva was given the 
name of Marenda Rogers and Totella 
was named Lucenda Rogers. Aunt Ma- 
renda used to describe how she planned 
and tried to escape, but was watched and 
prevented. She would also tell what 
“strange old bundlesome clothes”. she and 
Lucenda had to wear; and, worse than 
all, what awful food they ate, for their 
tastes had been cultivated to the Indian 
menus of toasted lizards, camass bread, 
and wappatoes ! 


IV. The After Years 

@5" re-captured girls could not talk 

or understand the strange language 
of their new home. Not one English word 
could Bouneva (now Marenda) remem- 
ber, though she used to tell us that some 
of them had a familiar sound like the 
elusive impressions of a far-off, faintly 
remembered dream. Though she could 
talk at abuut the age of four when first 
captured and also remembered her 
mother, Aunt Marenda, after dropping 
the vocabulary of her babyhood and 
learning the language of the Indians, 
could never recall a single English word 
or her family name, or even her own 


baby name. Nor, when she learned to 
talk English (though always only in a 
broken way) and learned much about 


the white people, did she ever learn who 
her parents were or just what neighbor- 
hood they came from. 

The two young girls remained with the 
Rogers family and were taught many 
domestic and other things of the civilized 
life into which they had been so unwil- 
lingly thrust. About the year 1861, when 
she was about 13 years of age, Lucenda 
was taken ill and died. Marenda, about 
one year later, married my uncle Robert 
Blockely, and lived in strictly pioneer 
fashion ever afterwards. They had one 
son and one daughter. The daughter grew 
up and married many years ago. The 
son, when about grown, was killed by a 
pet bear. 

Thus ends my strange, strange story. I 
often wonder if in the southernmost of 
the counties of North Carolina there 
not somewhere an old authentic tradition 
of a man and his wife and son and two 
baby girls who started for the gold fields 
in an Ox-wagon one summer morning 
about the year 1849 and were never 
heard from again. And, I wonder, too, 
if the kind and lovely face shown in the 
picture of Aunt Marenda bears a family 
resemblance that would help to deter- 
mine just who she is and who her people 
were in that long ago. 

Editor’s Note.—The next story in this 
remarkable series of “Old Times” stories 


will probably be “An Indian Daughter of 
the Confederacy.” 
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This Emblem 


Gaarantees 






When you are buying 
self-rising flour, look for the 
BLUE SHIELD—it is your guarantee 
that this flour contains the purest 
leavening (baking powder) made. 
More than 200 brands of self-rising 
flour carry this emblem—the BLUE 
SHIELD. There is a grade of flour 
for every purse, but all grades con- 
tain the same quality of leavening 
(baking powder). 
Self-rising flour with BLUE SHIELD leav- 
ening (baking powder) supplies the whole- 


some elements needed to make typical South- 
ern diets well balanced and wholesome. 


Ninety-nine recipes for self-rising flour 
are yours for the asking. Use self-rising 
flour! It’s wholesome, dependable, and eco- 
nomical. It is sold in cotton bags—the useful 
package. 


Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Inc. 


NASHVILLE, 


TENNESSEE 


S SELF 
YRISING 













in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values, SEND COUPON TODAY! 
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9 W.T. RAWLEIGH co. alt g 


z Please tell me how I can make more money 7 
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City. State. 





SAW WOOD 








ate ped you need for in 
Gabes, Send new wept “How to t 
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Boitding Experience. ED, H. 


7359 Oakland Ave., KA Mo. 
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“Yes, I Made it All Today!” 


“I went into town this morning, 
selected the pattern and material 
and then cut it out and made it 
every bit this afternoon. 

“Oh, I never dreamed I could 
do it until I had this new Singer. 
It’s so simple and quiet and quick. 
Ofcourse it does perfect stitching, 
but I do all the trimming too— 
binding, ruffling, tucking, shir- 
ring, everything—right on the 
machine with simple Singer at- 
tachments. 

“And it’s so easy now to make 
my own clothes, because the Singer 
Company has published a splendid 
book giving complete instruction 
for making dresses of every type. 
I just followed the step-by-step 
directions and had this frock com- 
pletely finished more quickly 
than I ever made a dress before.” 

You cannot know what joy 
there is in sewing until you sit 
down at a modern Singer. Then 
only do you realize that what you 
thought a tedious task now means 
happy interesting afternoons. It 
means new clothes for yourself 


and the children whenever you 
want them. It means new curtains, 
draperies, pillows, linens for your 
home. And all at such savings 
that your Singer will pay for it- 
self in a single season. 

There is an easy way to prove 
to yourself what a modern Singer 
will do. The nearest Singer Shop 
will gladly send a machine to 
your home to use for a few days 
on your own sewing. You may 
have your choice of the widest 
variety of models—electric, treadle 
and hand machines. And any one 
of them may be yours on a con- 
venient plan by which you will 
receive a generous allowance for 
your present machine and your 
new Singer will pay for itself as 
you save. 

Every Singer Shop is ready al- 
ways with instruction, repairs, 
supplies and courteous, expert 
service. When the Singer repre- 
sentative comes to your home let 
him tell you about this service 
Singer maintains in your own 
neighborhood, wherever you live. 


Ready! A New Practical Sewing Book,"'How to Make Dresses” 


Ifyou would know how delight- 
ly easy it is to make smart, 
becoming clothes for yourself, 
a copy of “How to Make 
esses”, just published. It is 

a practical step-by-step guide 
to the swift creation of lovely 
frocks, prepared by Mary 
Brooks Picken, America’s fore- 
most dressmaking authority, 


Simple, easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions, with more than 100 il- 
lustrations. Worth many times 
its small cost. Only 25 cents 
at any Singer — (see tele- 
phone directory for nearest 
address) or send 25 cents, 
coin or stamps, to Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co., Dept. 6-Z, 
Singer Building, New York. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES 


\\ | SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
\\ Dept. 6-Z, Singer Bldg., New York 


I enclose 25 cents. Please send me 
a copy of “How to Make Dresses”. 











wocedgeoeecce 





County 


| If you would like to have a new Singer delivered to your home 
for free trial on your own sewing, check here-_..............-.. a 





Copyright U.8.A., 1927, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries 
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Why does a tin whistle? Because a tin can. 

What is most like a puppy’s tail? A dog’s. 

Which has the hardest life, tea or coffee? 
Tea, for while coffee can settle down, tea is 
compelled to draw. 


RATHER UNIVERSAL 
“Mildred never lets anyone but her friends 
kiss her.” 
“And as far as I know, she hasn’t an enemy 
on earth.” . 


A GOOD REASON 
Beasley—“I had a tooth pulled this morn- 
ing.” 
Constantine—“Did you have an anesthetic?” 
Beasley—“No; toothache.” 


MISPLACED MEANING 
“If you give me a penny, mother, I'll be 
good,” said little Tommy. 
“Oh, Tommy,” said his mother. “Why 
can’t you be like your father? He isn’t good 
for a penny. He’s good for nothing.” 


MIRACULOUS MUSICIAN 


“How is your daughter getting on with 
the piano?” 

“First rate. She can play with both hands 
now. Says she will be able to play with her 
ear in six months.” 


METAMORPHOSIS 


Mother—“What are you playing with, Tom- 
my?” 

Very Small Son—“A caterpillar and two lit- 
tle kittenpillars.” 


LARGER FIGURE, BUT SMALLER 
AMOUNT 


A colored revival was in full blast, and 
one old fellow was exhorting the people to 
contribute generously. ‘‘Look what de Lawd’s 
done fo’ you-all, brethren!” he shouted. “Give 
Him a portion of all you has. Give Him a 
tenth. A tenth belongs to de Lawd!” 

“Be generous, brothers,” cried another voice. 
“Give Him a twentieth.” 


NOT INCLUDED 


A little boy had been punished by his mother 
one day, and that night at bedtime he prayed 
thus: “Dear Lord, bless Papa and Sister Lucy 
and Brother Frank and Uncle Fred and Aunt 
Mary and make me a good boy. Amen.” 

Then looking up into his mother’s face he 
said: “I suppose you noticed that you weren’t 
in it.” 

RESEARCH 

A tramp stopped at a farmyard gate and 
asked the farmer’s wife to give him something 
to eat. 

“Come into the yard,” said she cordially. 

The tramp eyed the bulldog that was rov- 
ing around the yard. 

The bulldog eyed him. 

“Come in!” repeated the farmer’s wife. 

“T dunno about that,”’ answered the tramp. 
“How about the dog? Will he bite?” 

“IT don’t know,” said the lady. “I only 
got him today, and that’s what I want to 
find out.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


By J. P. ALLEY —ovyright, 1927, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
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Boss ‘low I talks too much bout raisin’ 
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A New Slip 

Did you know that a fifteen-cent 
envelope of Diamond Dyes will du- 
plicate any delicate tint that may be 
the vogue in dainty underwear? Keep 
your oldest lingerie, stockings too, in 
the shade of the hour. It’s easy if you 
only use a true dye. Don’t streak your 
nice things with synthetic tints. 

Dye or tint anything; dresses, or 

drapes. You can work wonders with 
a few, inexpensive Diamond Dyes 
(true dyes). New colors right over 
the old. Any kind of material. 
FREE: Call at your druggist’s and get a 
free Diamond Dye Cyclopedia. Valuable 
suggestions, simple directions. Piece-goods 
color samples. Or, big illustrated book 
Color Craft free from DIAMOND DYES, 
Dept. M9, Burlington, Vermont. 


Diamond Dyes 


Just Dip to TINT, or Boil toDVE 











Ys by a fascinating 
easy method you 
can make them your- 
self at home—so natu- 
ral, so perfect, in form 
and color that your 
friends will insist they 
are real. And they 
will stay fresh and charming for weeks! 


Making beautiful flowers of Dennison Crepe Paper 
is one of the most popular new arts. It’s surprisingly 
easy, costs so little and there are so many ways to 
use them. For you can make flowers of every kind 
—roses, poppies, lilies, carnations, gardenias, poin- 
settias. In the house they add a colorful decoration 
for table or window. They are smart for personal 
wear. You can make them as Christmas gifts, for 
your church, your school, or you can make money 
selling them if you wish. 7 


Special Demonstration Offer 


So that you may prove toyour complete satisfaction 
how easily youcan make flowers by this new plan,we 
will send you absolutely free complete instruction 
for making beautiful roses. Simply send this coupon. 


-Deynirowevaht 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 21-M 

62 East Randolph St., Chicago, IIl. 
1 am interested in your new method of making 
Crepe Paper Flowers. Please send me free com- 
plete sample instructions for making Roses. 











Why not let us send you some of the famous 
books of Dennisoncraft? Simply check those 
you want and enclose 10 cents for each. 
.---Crepe Paper Costumes ....Sealing Wax Craft 
.---Table Decorations .... Weaving Paper Rope 

















FREE BOOK on Land Clearin 





